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SCHOOLS OF SAN FRANCISCO 

At the request of the Board of Governors, the Qub's Committee 
on Education turned from its study of the general problem of instruc- 
tion to the particular phase aflforded by the reports on the sunrey of 
the San Francisco Schools. This survey had been arranged through 
the San Francisco Public Education Society and the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, the expenses being paid chiefly through a 
popular subscription. The survey was placed in charge of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, Dr. P. P. Qaxton and agents 
covered diflferent parts of the department during several months of 
1915 and 1916. The written reports of the investigators were not, 
however, received until July, 1917, and the final chapters not until 
October, 1917. 

The Committee on Education was thereupon reorganized to in- 
clude a majority of laymen and many meeting^ were given to an 
analysis of the data included in the survey report. The committee 
membership which took part in the investigation was as follows : 

A. B. Anderson, Chairman 

Edward O. Allen John H. Hopps 

Brainard C. Brown Sol. Hyman 

G. W. Dickie Samuel Langer 

George H. Evans Russell I. Wisler 

At the committee's request a special meeting of the Qub was held 
on October 24, 1917, to present a digest of the material furnished by 
the Survey, and to consider the reasons for and against a bond issue 
of $3,500,000 proposed for the purpose of increasing the school ac- 
commodations in the city. 

The digest of the survey was presented by Dr. Samuel Langer, 
and discussion postponed to the regular meeting of November 14, 
1917. 
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The reasons for the proposed bond issue were presented by Miss 
Agnes Regan, a member of the San Francisco Board of Education. 
No member being willing to argue against the bond issue, the com- 
mittee presented a statement of the reasons collected from citizens 
who intended to vote against the issue. Discussion was participated 
in by the following members and guests : Alfred Roncovieri, Supt of 
Schools; David R. Eisenbach; J. M. Kepner; E^ B. DeGroot; Donzel 
Stoney, and C E. Grunsky. At the election held October 30th, the 
bond issue was ratified by a vote of 37,619 to 7,485. 

The meeting of November 14th was held with dinner and the oc- 
casion was made Ladies' Night. About 210 members and guests at- 
tended the discussicxi. The report of the Gnnmittee on Education was 
read by Chairman Anderson and brief addresses on the survey were 
made by Alfred Roncovieri and A. A. D'Ancona of the Board of 
Education. The subject was then thrown open to discussion from the 
floor, under the 5-minute rule. 
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Meeting of October 24, 1917 

A special meeting of the Qub was held at the Hotel St. Francis 
on the evening of Wednesday,.October 24, 1917, to afford time for the 
presentation of a digest of the report of the Survey of the San Fran- 
cisco schools. The survey had been conducted by a Comimission under 
the direction of P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, and 
reports made to the San Francisco Board of Education. The Qub 
meeting was called to order by President Hodghead with a few re- 
marks, after which Dr. Samuel Langer was introduced and presented 
the following statement on behalf of the Committee on Education : 

The Saft FrandMCo Public School System 

A Digest of the Claxton Survey by Dr. Samuel Langer. 

Dr. Langer : The report of the Survey Commission organized by 
the United States Bureau of Education is designed to reveal facts and 
results in the San Francisco public school system as they exist here 
and now ; to which is added enough information on results and stand- 
ards elsewhere attained to enable us to judge our own worth. 

It is a dispassionate study of the San Francisco schools and of the 
San Francisco school system. It is nowhere carping, captious or 
vituperative. While it is frequently condemnatory, it is at the same 
time characteristically genial, and, where occasion offers, sincerely 
laudatory. 

The members of the Commission are all people of training and ex- 
perience, experts of acknowledged authority, removed by position, by 
connections and by the special rules of procedure laid down for this 
investigation, from partisan bias or prejudice. 

Their report is a graphic sketch of our public education as it ac- 
tually exists. With the city itself as a background, it depicts the school 
system, showing in detail the "human plant" of student body, teach- 
ing staff, caretakers, supervisors and administrators; the artificial plant 
of buildings, equipment and materials ; and the legal plant of constitu- 
tional, charter and administrative provisions under which the system 
operates. 

In addition to this delineation, the report presents a series of 
reconnnendations based on these findings, designed to guide the com- 
munity in its efforts to increase the social efficiency of its schools, both 
by better use of its present organization and ai^>aratus, and by im- 
proving the organization and the apparatus themselves. 

The report is not yet complete. Two chapters, the one on high 
schools and the editor's final summary of recommendations, are miss- 
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ing. The fifteen chapters at hand, containing in all over a thousand; 
typewritten pages, were sent on in somewhat crude condition of form 
and arrangement. But, except as to the high schools, all the facts to 
be presented arc in our possession. 

In preparing a digest for the information of the layman in educa- 
tion, it has been necessary to rearrange the order of chapters and 
topics. But no material has been used which is not contained in the 
report, and no conclusions drawn which are not based on the material 
presented. 

"The city of San Francisco and the county of San Francisco are 
coterminous. The same persons constitute the population of both. 
Under the school code of the State of California, San Francisco is a 
city and county school district, and is organized as such. 

As citizens of the county, the qualified voters of the district, as 
provided by the constitution of the state, elect quadrennially a super- 
intendent of schools who, under the state school code, appoints such 
deputy superintendents of schools as may be authorized under the 
law. Under the provision of the charter of the city and county of 
San Francisco, the county superintendent of schools elected by the 
people, and the deputy superintendents appointed by the superintend- 
ent, 'become the superintendent and deputy superintendents of schools 
of the city. The charter of the city and county of San Francisco 
places the schools of the district under the control and management of 
a board of education of five members, four members appointed by 
the Mayor of the city and county, and the county superintendent of 
schools, who by virtue of his office as county superintendent, is a mem- 
ber of the city board on equal footing with the appointive members." 
(Chapter III, opening paragraphs.) 

From this it is clear that the board .of education has no respon- 
sibility for the selection of the superintendent and his deputies, and 
no effective control over them. The superintendent and his depu- 
ties owe no loyalty to the board of education and would have no 
fear of a demand for an accounting of their results. The duties 
assigned to the board of education and those required of the super- 
intendent are co-ordinate, duplicating and. competitive, and power 
to force an issue is held by neither. The judgment of the Commis- 
sion is expressed in the following words: 

"Out of the complications, uncertainties, and lack of proper sub- 
ordinations of this dual organization and control come, directly or 
indirectly, many — ^perhaps most— of such evils as may exist in the 
public school system of San Francisco." 
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This prime cause and this final judgment are not hjrpothetically 
evoked, but are based upon a substantial foundation of expert per- 
sonal observation, of statistics obtained from the most authentic 
sources, of carefully guarded tests, and of historically and scientific- 
ally confirmed standards. To present the data thus collected will be 
the largest part of this digest. 

The City 

The geograpihical, topographical, climatic and business character- 
istics of our city need not be rehearsed here. The resources in popu- 
lation and wealth, however, are important enough in their bearing 
on the problem to demand special mention. 

San Francisco is a cosmopolitan city, in which eleven different 
racial groups of foreign-born people are represented by numbers suf- 
ficient to constitute from 1.1 to 5.8 per cent of the total population. 
We have very much less than our share of children under 15 years 
of age — 18.9 per cent as against 32.1 per cent in the United States — 
and very much more than our share of persons 25 to 44 years of 
age — 41 per cent as against 29.1 per cent. With a much smaller pro- 
portion of children of school age than the average city, and with a 
larger proportion of productive adult population, the financial burden 
of supporting a public school system is a lighter one in San Francisco 
than elsewhere. Notwithstanding the large foreign-bom population, 
illiteracy is here below the average for the whole country. Property 
resources are also shown to be very greatly above the average. 

Take these four facts together — ^the ntmiiber of children to be 
taught is much below the average for the whole country; illiteracy, 
to complicate the problem, is only about one-third the proportion for 
the whole country; population of producing age to pay the bills, is 
much above the average for the whole country; and property valua- 
tion immensely greater than the average for cities of its class in the 
whole country, and you have the foundation for the assertion that 
"few other communities in the world are so able to maintain their 
schools, and to supply them abundantly with all buildings, equipment 
and teachers that may be needed for their highest efficiency, at what- 
ever cost may be necessary." 

(a) Student Body 

Comparing San Francisco with nine other cities in the popu- 
lation class, 300,000 to 500,000, only two rank lower in the number 
of pupils in the public elementary schools per thousand of total popu- 
lation. (Table XIV.) The average for the ten cities is 15 per cent 
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greater than the number in San Francisco. Only one city ranks 
lower in the number of pupils in the public high schools per thousand 
of total populati<Mi. (Table XV.) The average for the ten cities is 
56.3 per cent greater than the number in San Francisco. Only two 
cities rank lower in the number of high school pupils per thousand 
of elementary school pupils, and the average foF the ten cities is 37.9 
per cent greater than the number in San Francisco. (Table XVI.) 
These figures are for the year 191S-16.^They indicate that our schools 
do not obtain the attendance of as many children as they should. To 
what extent this is due to attendance at private and parochial schools, 
of which 106 are listed, and to what extent it is due to evasion of 
the compulsory attendance law, is, for wailt of a school census, re- 
quired by law but neglected by custom, impossible to state. But they 
fail even more sadly to hold the children whom they do reach. 

The study of the number of children in attendance, their ages 
and distribution through the grades, is called **the age-grade distri- 
bution." The figures were obtained directly from the principals and 
teachers, who were requested to compute "as of September 1, 1915." 
These figures show that, if indeed grading represents mental age, 
there is a dislocation between the schools and the children's needs, 
because there is (1) a wide spread in years of age in each grade. 
Grades lA and 2A contain pupils ranging in age from under six to 
over nineteen years; grade 6B contains pupils ranging in age from 
nine to nineteen. (2) A wide distribution through the grades of 
pupils in individual age-groups (Table XXIII). Pupils thirteen to 
thirteen and <Hie-half years of age are found in all grades from lA 
to the second year of high schools. Pupils fifteen to fifteen and one- 
half years of age, in all grades from lA to the third year of high 
school. (3) [X large number of children who are above the normal 
age for the grades in which they are enrolled. 

The loss of pupils from grade to grade in other ways than by pro- 
motion, and the loss of pupils to the system otherwise than by grad- 
uation, is called "elimination" Elimination in our schools begins very 
early, is rapid from the very beginning (Table XXIV), and is ex- 
ceedingly great in the upper grades and after the age of thirteen 
years (Table XXV). The available figures for the composition of 
the population of San Francisco by age-periods do not afford an ex- 
planation of the rapid falling off in numbers of children in the public 
schools after thirteen years of age, nor of the rapid falling off in 
numbers of children after the eighth school year. (Table XXVI.) 
The inference is clear that the cause must be sought in the schools 
fmemselves. This failure of our sdiools to hold the pupils is empha- 
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sized by a comparison of San Francisco with five other cities as 
regards the per cent distribution of public school pupils by grades. 
(Table XXVII.) In 1915 we had the smallest per cent of enrollment 
in the kindergarten, but the largest in eadi of the first four years of 
the elementary schools. In the fifth year, San Francisco is surpassed 
by one city; in the sixth year by two, in the seventh year by none; 
in the eighth year by three; in the first and second years of the high 
school by four, and in the third and fourth years by all five. The 
same thing appears from a study of the per cent distribution of pub- 
lic school pupils by ages, in a comparison with three other cities from 
which reports are available. (Table XXIX.) In per cent of pupils 
15, 16, 17 and 20 years of age, we are surpassed by two of the three; 
while in per cent of pupils 14, 18 and 19 years of age we are lowest 
of all. 

The presence of pupils in a grade which they should have passed 
one full year or more earlier is called "retardation." The chief cause, 
although by no means the only one, is non-promotion, or, in other 
words, the necessity of making the pupil stay in the same grade and 
do the same work over two or more terms. Excessive non-promotion 
would be caused by a bad course of study — i. e., one which is too 
hard, which is ill arranged, or which does not meet the mental or the 
practical needs of the pupils ; or it would be caused by bad teaching, 
in methods, in tests of the achievements of pupils (marks and rat- 
ings), or in permitting other considerations than the powers and 
achievements of pupils to influence grading. The report of the Sur- 
vey Commission sheds light on most^ but not all, of these items. 

^f the 46,492 pupils in our elementary schools in 1915, 12.2 per 
cent were accelerated (under age), 41.2 per cent were of normal age, 
and 46.4 per cent were retarded. (Table XXX.) There are sixteen 
grades in the elementary school course. In each of the highest ten, 
over half the pupils were over age. 

An encouraging feature is the gradual decrease in the rate of non- 
promotion from lA to 6B. This is oflFset, however, by a substantial 
increase in the seventh year. 

It is obvious that elimination and retardation are closely related. 
The former is really, in great part, especially in the lower grades, a 
phase of the latter. In general, the same causes account for both, 
and miust be studied for an explanation of both. Including the pupils 
who drop out during the term with those who fail of promotion, the 
total elimination from grade lA is nearly one-third of the enrollment; 
from IB nearly one-fourth; from each grade from 2A to 4A, inclu- 
sive, more than one-fifth. (Table XXXIV.) More than one-fifth 
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of all the children who enroll in the elementary schools either drop 
out before the end of the term or fail of promotion. 

These figures are actually much worse than similar statistics avail- 
able from other cities with which we should be willing to compare 
ourselves. But even were it not so, it is a condition evil in itself, no 
matter how bad other cities may be, and with which it is fair to con- 
front our department of education, and demand improvement. No. 
matter what comparative statistics may be made to show regarding 
our relative standing, it is deplorable that of every thousand pupils 
enrolled in 2A, only sixty-seven or 6.7 per cent reach the end of the 
elementary school course unretarded, if at all (Table XXXV) ; or 
that, disregarding altogether and at once those who drop out during 
the term, only 156, or 15.6 per cent, are graduated unretarded. This 
morsel of self-knowledge is not made sweeter by the fact that com^- 
parison shows Newark, N. J., to be 51.9 per cent more efficient than 
San Francisco, and that the achievement of the Los Angeles schools 
t^more than two and a half times as g^eat. (Table XXXVII.) 
^ Further light is thrown upon this problem by a study of failures 
by grades and subjects. (Table XXXVIII.) Arithmetic and lan- 
guage cause more failures than the remaining ten subjects combined. 
Arithmetic, language, spelling and geography together, which com- 
bined receive 68.6 per cent of the total time allotment, account for 
80.8 per cent of all the failures. It is obvious, then, that our bad 
record is not due to an over-devotion or weight accorded to "fads 
and frills." When we learn that, with a rapidly diminishing enroll- 
ment as we go up the grades, the number of failures does not de- 
crease in proportion (Table XL), but that, on the contrary, the index 
of failures rises continuously, except for one small decline in the 
sixth year, until it reaches the high mark of 1.719 in the seventh year, 
and that the eighth year occupies the bad eminence of second place 
in this scale, we must agree with the Commission that it indicates 
a bad adjustment of the course of study to the needs of pupils. 
(Table XLI.) 

Before proceeding to the course of study and the professional 
efficiency of the staff, passing mention must be made of the atten- 
tion given to special gproups of children. It needs no argument that, 
in fairness to all the children and to the teachers, physical and mental 
defectives should be accorded such measure of segregation and spe- 
cial attention as is needed to prevent harm to the normal children 
and give the afflicted the best possible chance for education. Five 
hundred eight deaf, blind and crippled children were reported, of 
whom three hundred forty-nine were in seventy-four ordinary schools. 
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and thirty in the Oral School for the Deaf. The remark made in the 
report covers the ground fully. "The large numbers of children in 
these groups, and the large numbers of schools involved, call for spe- 
cial expert attention to a degree not now afforded in the organization 
of the San Francisco schools — ^the Survey Commission had no facil- 
ities for a detailed study of the problem of mental deviates. This 
work requires special technical knowledge and experience, and labor- 
atory and clinical equipment. Such observations as were possible 
indicated clearly the need of special provision for such study." (Chap. 
VI, paragraph "Special Groups.") 

(b) Staff 

Of 1104 teachers and principals in elementary schools report- 
ing, exclusive of special teachers (manual training, etc), only seven- 
teen were men. Their average of years of experience was 18.2. 
There were only four elementary schools in which the average of ser- 
vice was less than ten years, and only eighteen in which it was less 
than fifteen. The rate of addition of new blood indicates that in a 
very short time the San Francisco schools may be presided over by a 
staflf most of whom will have had thirty years or more of teaching 
experience — that is, the students would be taught by teachers who 
had secured their own schooling for the most part a full generation 
before the period represented by that in which the children are living. 

Of 1163 elementary school teachers reporting, 15 had no school- 
ing above elementary school; 620 (53.3 per cent) had less than four 
years of high school study; 865 (74.4 per cent) had some normalX 
school preparation, but only 437 (37j^ per cent) had two years or 
more; 213 (18.3 per cent) attended college or university, but only 
100 (8.6 per cent) attended four years or more. 

This teaching force, of long service and slender orig^al equifJ^ 
ment, has been left, for professional gprowth, almost entirely to indi- 
vidual initiative. Salaries are not graded according to efficiency. 
Principals are required to report twice a year on the efficiency of 
their teachers in instruction and in discipline, but their ratings were 
found filed in unopened packages under the name of the school from 
which they came. Examination of the packages showed such ridicu- 
lous misrepresentations as marking all the teachers from one school 
from the first and without exception as excellent both in discipline 
and instruction. But such things made no difference after all, since 
the ratings were never entered in the space provided for them on the 
permanent record card in the Superintendent's office. 
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Deprived thus of the incentive of financial gain for superior ser- 
vice, and of the incentive of pride in official recognition and record, 
there remain only the stimuli of organized effort within the depart- 
ment and of individual conscience, intelligence and true vocation, to 
rouse and continue professional growth. The former was found to 
be sadly lacking. "The staff is not urged, or even encouraged, to 
study the work of other schools either within the city or outside of it, 
or to attempt to gain a better understanding of the actual social and 
industrial conditions of the city, and the important educational needs 
to which these conditions give rise." (Chap, VI, "Supervision.") 

Principals' meetings, presided over by a dq>uty superintendent, 
are held once a month, but are not regarded by many of the princi- 
pals as having much professional value. A list of the topics for a 
year shows very few which were not routine matters which could 
have been as well handled by official bulletins issued from the Super- - 
intendent's office as occasion required. The principals' meetings 
should be reserved for the vigorous study and discussion of the larger, 
more vital problems of expert school supervision in the present mean- 
ing of the term. "On account of the absence of vigorous, co-ordi- 
nating leadership exerted by the central office, every school principal 
in San Francisco is practically a law unto himself."/ (Ibid.) 

Supervisors of special subjects are few in ntmiber and curiously 
limited in authority. Like principals and teachers, they are appointed 
by the board of education, without reference to the superintendent. 
They are responsible directly to the board of education, and not to 
the superintendent of schools. They are excluded from certain grades 
and from particular schools and from groups of schools in such 
manner that a consistent course of study is hard to make and impos- 
sible to enforce. Principals have not found it essential to enforce the 
orders of these specialists, nor have teachers felt themselves compelled 
to attend omferexices to which they were either invited or summoned. 

As an indication of the results of the whole supervisory system, 
note the following: The eighteen specialists on the manual training 
staff were requested to "mention the titles of a few of the most im- 
portant books on education which you have read during the past two 
years." Seven reported none; two reported one book each; three 
reported two books each; four reported three books each; one re- 
ported four books ; one reported nine books. There were only twenty- 
eight different books reported, of which ten were on general educa- 
tional topics, and eighteen more or less closely related to the special 
problems of the manual training department. Finally, only seven of 
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the eighteen teachers reported having read any of the latter group. 
(Cf. Chap. XIII, "Professional Reading.") 

The system has left San Francisco, then, only the force of indi- 
vidual, personal inspiration and motivation, to breathe the soul of 
education into the dust of instruction. There are schools and there 
are teachers in San Francisco whose work, under the limitations of 
buildings and equipment, is reported equal to the best anywhere pro- 
duced, and the fine feeling which is common throughout the city be- 
tween staff and children and between teachers and parents is repeat- ^ 
edly noted for praise. This is a personal tribute to the qualities of 
mind and heart of each man and woman concerned. The judgment 
of the Commission on the personnel of our teachers is expressed in 
the words "With a fully developed course of study, strong supervis- 
ion, and schools well equipped with libraries and apparatus, there is 
no reason why a force of experienced teachers like those of San 
Francisco should fail to satisfy these superior standards." (Chap. 
VI, "Discipline and Instruction/') 

The salaries paid to the teachers are large enough to command 
a high standard for eligibility. They are lower than earnings of 
plumbers, bricklayers, plasterers and molders, but higher than those 
of painters, carpenters and machinists. More important to note is 
the fact that they are higher than salaries of teachers elsewhere. 

The salaries of the higher supervisory officers are low. The su* 
perintendent receives only $4000 per annum, whereas ten cities re- 
porting highest salaries range from $12,000 in Qeveland to $8000 
in Los Angeles. But considering that the board of education is paid 
for full time, and that its functions are really managerial instead of 
directorial, we are paying $16,000 a year to five people for the job 
of superintending the schools, instead of $8000 or $10,000 to one<. 
person. 

CooxBe of Study and Achievement of Pupils 

(c) We now have before us a picture of the children who attend 
our schools. Fewer in number than they should be, they crowd the 
lower grades, but drop out rapidly in the higher grades and as soon 
as they reach legal working age. 

The factors which govern the holding power of the schools are 
teaching force, course of study, and plant and equipment. It is nec- 
essary now briefly to consider the course of study, by itself and as it 
is affected by the other two factors. 

These principles are set forth by which to judge any course of 
study in its composition, arrangement, adjustment and application. 
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"The course of study and all the school activities should be so selected 
and organized as to promote the all-round development and efficiency 
of children^ both while they are growing up and coming in contact 
with their life surroundings and also for later service. It should be 
strongly organized throughout its total length and in its mutual cor- 
relations, so as to give a natural and vital continuity in the whole 
process and a steady growth and organization of right habits. The 
school should provide for a harmonious development of the physical, 
mental and moral powers of children with a constant view to their 
life uses." (Chap. VI, "The Point of View.") 

"The latest complete published course of study for San Francisco 
school is that of 1911, and, on account of certain changes that have 
been made, it is partly out of date. We found that copies of this 
course were scarce and difficult to obtain. On account of a shortage 
of funds for printing, the teachers have not been supplied with a 
fully up-to-date course which is authoritative in its directions to prin- 
cipals and teachers. A well-defined course of study in the hands of 
every teacher, giving general directions without over-exacting details, 
is a fundamental requirement of a good school system." (Chap. VI, 
"Course of Study.") 

The San Francisco course of study was laid out with much wis- 
dom and acumen with reference to the older standard subjects. It 
suggests a minimiun outline, stripped of non-essentials and capable 
of being enlarged and enriched by suitable supplementary material. 
The continuity of thought work and drill exercise running through 
the studies of the eight grades, is emphasized. Many of the general 
proposals are well conceived, but the work observed in the schools 
falls far short of their well-phrased theoretical statements. Special 
stress is laid upon knowledge, and in particular upon "recallable" and 
"recognizable" knowledge. There is a marked preference shown for 
definitely memorized facts and summaries as expressing the final 
result of training in various studies. The result is naturally a collec- 
tion of more or less important facts which are not well organized 
into continuous thought movements. The main general criticism on 
the curriculum is the fragmentary and disconnected character of the 
knowledge materials. It may give knowledge, but does not give 
power. 

The justice of this fundamental criticism is supported by a mass 
of evidence obtained both from the text of the course of study and 
from classroom observation. Detailed information is given regard- 
ing the effect in each of the separate subjects taught in the schools. 
The effect on the standards and methods of the teachers is traced 
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with admirable and convincing defiriiteness, to the conclusion that 
the standards set up are formal and commonplace, rather than dy- 
namic and progressive. They are not strongly cultural. Emphasis 
is still mainly given to the mastery of the formal arts connected with 
the older standard subjects. The rather pathetic satisfaction of the 
majority of teachers with formal results is deplored, together with 
its result in feeding predigested difficulties to satisfy the pupils' appe- 
tite for self-reliance and independent thinking. However, the report 
does not fail to note "some fine exceptions, showing strong, masterly 
teaching, and vigorous, independent thinking." 

The criticism is further supported by the results of a series of 
tests of the achievements of pupils. These tests were given and 
judged by quite another group of men than those heretofore quoted 
and under conditions which precluded biased judgments. 

There are a number of subjects in which students of education 
have developed standardized tests, with scales for measuring the 
achievements of pupils. By applying these, it is possible to measure 
the achievements of pupils in San Francisco, and to compare our 
results with those of other cities. 

On February 29, 1916, tests were applied in four subjects, with 
results which may be briefly summarized as follows: 

In penmanship, form only was judged, no account being taken 
of the time required to produce the exercise. This is an important 
limitation. Practically no progress is indicated after the fifth grade. 
The seventh grade shows a marked inferiority to the others. But 
the whole result shows our children to rank very high as compared 
with children elsewhere. 

In spelling, only formal lists were used. Wide individual varia- 
tions arouse comment. The seventh grade is markedly inferior to 
the others. But in every grade except the second, the average score 
is well above the standard. 

In reading, the test was entirely one of thought-getting. Mere 
word-calling was entirely eliminated. The variations among schools 
were extreme. The school which did worst in the third g^ade did 
best in the fifth. The school which did best in the third grade, did 
worst in the seventh. Of two seventh grade classes in different 
schools, one did below sixth grade standard, while the other did bet- 
ter than eighth year standard. These are only a typical few of the 
cases noted. The tests were admittedly too few for the establish- 
ment of a city standard, in any case ; but on the other hand, they are 
quite sufficient to establish the fact that our schools have no stand- 
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ards of achievements in reading by which to decide the grading 
of pupils. 

In arithmetic, tests of two kinds were given: 1. The G)urtis 
tests, for speed and accuracy in the four fundamental operations. 
2. The Stone tests, for ability to solve problems involving reasoning. 
The same problems and examples were given in all grades. 

In the Courtis tests our children ranked very high in speed — ^i. e., 
in number of examples attempted in a limited time, regardless of 
the correctness of the answers. In accuracy they did less well, but 
still very well indeed, except the seventh grade, which ranked behind 
the median for all cities, in every operation. 

In the Stone tests our children did poorly. Special mention is 
made of the large nuniber of children who failed to solve even one 
problem correctly. C>mpared with Stone's list of the sixth g^rade 
averages in twenty-six cities, our average for Grades V to VIII com- 
bined comes next to the lowest. If we exclude our fifth grade, our 
average is only eight from the bottom, compared with the same list. 
Our sixth grade alone, compared with the sixth grades in these 
twenty-six cities, is again next to the lowest. 

Here we see verified in the actual performances of the pupils 
that emphasis on mastery of the formal arts and the failure to train 
in habits of thinking, which were reported previously. The children 
really do learn how to add, subtract, multiply and divide, but do not 
learn when to do one or the other. They are taught the processes, 
but not taught how to apply them. 

Moreover, the variations of achievements indicate that marks 
and gradings are arbitrary and inconsistent in our schools. Our 
school grades do not represent fairly well-defined standards of knowl- 
edge or power. It cannot be claimed that retardation is due to our 
high standards, for here we have proof that we have practically no 
standards at all. 

Finally, it is worth while to note the beautiful precision with 
which these independent, standardized tests confirm the previous find- 
ings in general and in detail. 

(d) Mmteiials and Suppliet 

Throughout every part of the report of the Survey Commis- 
sion, there resounds a complaint against the wretchedly inadequate 
provision of materials and supplies for the bare maintenance, not to 
mention the enrichment, of the work. This comes both as the per- 
sonal observation of the commissioners and as the groan of the 
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school staff itself. The course of study is said to be capable of being 
enriched by suitable ppplementary material. But next to no such 
material is supplied. Maps, charts, boolcs, music, pictures, art sup- 
plies, sewing supplies, cooking supplies, or anything else needed for 
objective teaching, for illustrative work, or for active supplementary 
study and research, is neglected in the budget. Home-made mate- 
rials and private purchases by pupils, teachers and mothers' clubs are 
the main sources of supply. Other cities which are severely criti- 
cized for inadequate equipment, yet average ten times what our best 
equipped schools possess. Moreover, the resources of the city are 
not being used. The museum and the public library authorities are 
eager to co-operate. But very little attempt has been made to utilize 
what they have to offer. 

The strictly technical part of the survey report has now been 
covered. There remains a considerable mass of important material 
regarding buildings, finance and administrative practice. But nearly 
all the debatable points have been indicated in the foregoing sections. 
In planning to keep this paper within the prescribed limits of time, 
therefore, an exceedingly cursory review of the rest of the report 
was made to atone for the unavoidable length of the preceding part. 

(e) School Buildings 

The school buildings are criticised as being badly grouped 
with respect to population districts. This is specially true of the 
high schools. There are more square feet of classroom space than 
of playg^und space, and children need more room to play in than 
to sit in. The new buildings, replacements and structural changes 
in the old buildings which are needed are not dwelt upon in detail, 
as being too obvious to require mention. But defects of construction, 
arrangement, equipment and care are dealt with, avowedly for our 
guidance in the future. The prime unit of construction is the class- 
room and not the facade. The size standard of equipment should 
be that of the children, not of adults. The location of the building 
on the lot should be more influenced by sanitation, lighting and quiet 
than by the monumental effect. The installation of heating and ven- 
tilating devices should be determined by practical utility, and not by 
fad. These recommendations proceed from such observations on 
recent structures as a handsome building with ill-placed rooms ; 
drinking fountains higher than a little child's head; toilet seats too 
high and too few ; a septic tank placed below the level of the sewer ; 
patent windows too heavy to be handled by the women janitors; 
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ventilating and heating systems with inadequate fan power ; improper 
adjustment of the ducts, and the controlling apparatus connected with 
the thermostats so badly placed that it cannot be easily inspected and 
corrected. All these things, and many more, such as the arrange- 
ment of toilets, windows, desks, blackboards, and rooms designed for 
special uses, all would receive more careful attention, it is claimed, 
if the department of education had control of its own work of con- 
struction and repair. At present, a new high school and a leaky 
faucet must both be referred to the Board of Public Works. For 
fire protection, it is better to keep the schools clean and safe within 
than to build fire-escapes without. The janitors must co-operate 
here, by clearing basements, removing inflammable material, etc. 
Spare furniture should not be stored in the building, but removed 
to a central warehouse. Many such recommendations are made, in- 
cluding one for systematic instruction of janitors and the discourage- 
ment of feather dusters. 

(£) Health Inspection 

This very important duty is conducted under the supervision 
of the Board of Public Health. Three physicians and fourteen nurses 
are on the staff, an utterly inadequate number. Naturally the work 
is not thoroughly done. A largely increased staff, under the direct 
control of the Board of Education, is recommended. 

(g) School Finances 

This part of the report gives data on the revenue and its 
sources, on expenditures, and comparisons of revenue and expendi- 
tures with other cities. 

There has been a steady increase in the average daily attendance 
and the number of teachers employed since 1908. There has not 
been a corresponding increase in the total receipts and total expendi- 
tures. The cost per pupil of conducting the schools has remained 
practically stationary since 1908. This cost should have increased 
because of the increased cost of commodities during the period 
treated, and also because during that period improvements in equip- 
ment and methods should have been made. In comparison with other 
city departments in San Francisco, and in comparison with school 
departments in other cities, our schools have been very poorly sup- 
ported. In a list of ten cities, San Francisco pays most for general 
government, police department and fire department, but next to the 
"least for the support of her public schools. 
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The subject of school finance is, of course, of very great impor- 
tance. But it is useless to enter upon complicated calculations and 
comparisons until we have made up our minds what we want. When 
that has been done it will not be hard to count up what it will cost, 
nor will it take long to do so. The important fact is that our re- 
sources of population and property are enormously greater than those 
of cities which spend more and do better than we. So there is no 
question that we can afford whatever it will cost. 

For this reason no attempt is made to reproduce the elaborate 
financial tables included in the survey report. 

(h) School Administration 

Much material of very great importance has been omitted 
from this digest, in order the more clearly to impress the main sug- 
gestion that the dual organization of our school department is the 
chief cause of such evils as exist in our schools, and that until this 
condition is remedied we cannot hope for much immediate improve- 
ment, or for any permanent improvement. This wrong organization 
vitiates the choice of school officers, the construction of the course 
of study, the supervision of the professional work of the staff, the 
stimulation of teachers, and the equipment and use of educational 
materials. As a result, the children suffer from defective schooling 
and the community suffers from the resultant retardation and elimi- 
nation, as well as from the unsatisfactory product of the school de- 
partment. The business man's complaint about the deficiencies of 
the school graduate have not only been justified, but, what is better, 
they have been traced to their source. Best of all, a remedy has been 
prescribed, and it is such a one that business men cannot fail to see 
its appropriateness. We may differ on details, but hardly on the 
general plan. 

The best principles of business management applicable to a busi- 
ness corporation, and the principles that should govern the business 
management of a school corporation, are the same. The functions 
of a board of school directors are in every way identical with the 
functions of a board of directors of a business corporation. There- 
fore whatever amendments to the State Constitution or to the City 
Charter may be necessary, should be secured, to provide the following 
organization: A board of education whose members shall serve 
without pay; which shall be independent of all other branches of 
the city government; which shall have power to appoint the superin- 
tendent of schools and to confirm or reject the superintendent's nom- 
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inations of all deputies, directors, supervisors, principals, teachers, 
and such other officers and employees as may be provided by the 
charter or by action of the board; and shall have full control and 
management, through its superintendent of schools and his assistants, 
of all matters relating to public school affairs of the dty, whether 
in the educational, financial, business, health, recreational or voca- 
tional functions of the school system. Furthermore, there must be 
established beyond question the proper relation between the board of 
education and its technical expert and executive, the superintendent 
of schools, and the board's other employees under hinL In a word, 
the department of education is a big business. The citizens are the 
stockholders; the board of education are the directors; the superin- 
tendent is the technical expert and general manager. The board of 
directors never interferes in matters of detail. It pays enough to 
secure the most efficient manager to be procured, gives him control 
and holds him responsible. It demands reports and accounts, but 
does not interfere in actual management. The manager selects his 
assistants. A board which found it necessary to turn down its man- 
ager's recommendations would inevitably turn him out. Do the same 
with your superintendent of schools. Give him power and hold him 
responsible. ( Applause. ) 
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Meeting of November 14, 1917 

At the regular Qub meeting of November 14, 1917, the subject 
of the Survey of the San Francisco School Department was again 
taken up for discussion. On account of the nature of the subject, 
the occasion was made Ladies* Night. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, the mieeting was presided over by T. D. 
Boardman, C3iairman of the Executive Committee. 

Rmmawk» by T, D, Boawdman 

The Presiding Officer: The Secretary asked me to say that 
he has a number of copies of the digest of the survey which was 
the subject of the discussion here three weeks ago. Any who want 
them can get them from the Secretary. 

I want to take this opportunity to welcome the ladies, who aue 
here in such good numbers. It is certainly an evidence of your 
good citizenship that you attend on such occasions. 

The purpose of this meeting, as you all know, is to discuss the 
Oaxton Survey of the public schools of San Francisco. The sub- 
ject, which involves the character of our schools and our school sys- 
tem, would seem to be worthy of a better attendance of members 
of the Commonwealth Club than we find here. What we lack in 
numbers, however, is made up by the experience and character of 
the students of the subject who have honored us by their attendance. 

This is a subject which must be approached in a broad-minded 
and serious spirit, for these institutions are the character builders, 
of the coming generation next in importance to the home. 

The Commonwealth Qub Committee on Education is entitled to 
the recognition of the Qub for a large amount of study and several 
interesting reports on previous occasions. The committee is made 
up, with the exception of the chairman, entirely of laymen. It is 
sometimes useful to examine a subject from the outsider's impartial 
point of view. 

With the exception of the preliminary report of the Qaxton Sur- 
vey which the Section gave us three weeks ago, the last report of 
the Qub Committee on Education was made just three years ago 
on the subject of vocational education. The report of three weeks 
ago was confined to a statement or an outline of the Qaxton Survey 
delivered by Dr. Langer, and then a discussion of the bond issue of 
three and a half million dollars which was voted upon by the people 
of San Francisco, or, rather, by a handful of the people of San Fran- 
* Cisco, the week following. 
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It is appropriate that the ladies should be here in large numbers 
tonight, because the Qaxton Survey was to a great extent due to 
the interest and activities of certain ladies. The University Alumnae 
Association, of which Mrs. Steinhart is a leading spirit, and other 
good citizens, brought about the Qaxton Survey through the co- 
operation of some of the civic bodies and public-spirited individuals. 
This survey was made by a body of influential students, experienced 
men on the subject of education, led by Dr. P. P. Qaxton of the 
United States Bureau of Education. The members of the board 
were able to approach the survey in the impartial spirit of strangers. 
They were critical, perhaps, but that was what was wanted, but fair 
throughout and giving approval where the conditions merited 
approval. 

On the whole, it shows San Francisco school conditions rather 
below the average of American cities, instead of where it should 
be, at the very top. It points the way to changes and reforms in 
our school administration that we must have, and this subject will 
be discussed tonight. 

It should be kept in mind always that the discussion is abso- 
lutely impersonal. We are discussing conditions that exist, a system, 
and not the individuals who for the time being are charged with the 
duties of the administration of this system. 

I am going to call upon the Qiairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, Mr. A. B. Anderson, for the report of the committee. 

Rmtnartu by A, B, Andenon 

Mr. Anderson : Some four months ago the Board of Governors 
of the Q>mmonwealth Qub called on me as Qiairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education to organize or reorganize my committee and 
proceed to make a report for the Qub on the Qaxton Survey. 

Now, I am not by nature particularly a pacifist, but I called atten- 
tion to the Board of Governors that the world was pretty well clut- 
tered up with war already, and I did not see any reason for starting 
any more ; but the Board of Governors was obdurate and so we had 
to proceed, and we have been holding meetings for some four months. 

The Chairman tonight has called attention to the fact that your 
humble servant, as Chairman of the Committee on Education, is the 
only active pedagogue on the committee, and I give you my word 
that I have had a pretty warm time keeping that body of laymen 
in order during the last four months. 

I might say that that body of laymen was hard to handle be- 
cause the fact that this survey was written by a body of pedagogical 
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experts did not cut much figure with them. I do not want you to 
think that they swallowed the survey entirely; in fact, one ram- 
bunctious layman on the committee said: "Well, if this survey was 
written by a body of experts who run the schools, it is no wonder 
we do' not have better schools than we do." So in considering this 
survey, as the chairman said, the Committee on Education has fol- 
lowed the spirit of the Commonwealth Qub, the spirit of fairness, 
of examining a public question from its one standpoint only — of the 
common weal. What we have to say, very sharply perhaps, in this 
report this evening refers to a system of public school education, 
and has no relation whatsoever to people who happen to administer 
that system of education at any particular time. (Mr. Anderson 
read the report, which follows.) 
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Com ndUm Rmpart on ihm ScAoof Swar^y 

Mil Andesson : The survey conducted by P. P. Qaxton, United 
States Commisstoner of Education, attempts to give a picture of the 
San Francisco schools as seen through the eyes of an intelligent 
stranger. The picture is in general far from flattering, although in 
spots the system appears in an unexpectedly favoraUe light. 

The survey is the work of several able investigators, working for 
the most part independently and at different times. The vrork of 
the separate investigators points generally to a common conclusion — 
that for one reason and another the San Francisco schools are inade- 
quate to the work for whidi they are established — the education of 
children. 

The matter presented by the survey is usually valuable, though 
much of it is only remotely ccmnected with the schools. The manner 
of presenting the data secured by the investigators is, however, open 
to criticism. The surveyors have gone to great labor in collecting 
facts, but lack of arrangement, of condensation, of clearness of state- 
ment, of any attenq>t to separate the defects peculiar to the San Fran- 
cisco schools from the defects common to the schools of the United 
States, make it difficult to study the report. These defects, however, 
do not deprive it of value for those who have the industry to bring 
the facts into proper relation to each other. We may complain that 
much labor is misapplied in piling up a g^eat mass of statistics to 
prove that San Francisco has a comparatively large number of adult 
males, a cc»nparatively small proportion of children, a laiige amount 
of property per child, and spends more than other cities in several 
lines of public service, and other facts of the sort The intention 
presumably is to show that San Francisco can afford to spend more 
money on schools. Probably it can, but the elaborate statistics could 
be used with equal effect to show that the city was spending so much 
money on other necessary services that the burden should not be in- 
creased. A table of property valuations and tax rates would have 
been more useful to this end than all the elaborate data furnished. 

Good Points of the Schools 

In taking up the conclusions of the survey, it will be convenient 
to consider first the points in which our school system is satisfactory. 

1. San Francisco has the smallest proportion of illiterates of any 
city of the 300,000-500,000 group— 4.7 per cent for foreign-bom 
white, 0.2 for other whites. Compare this with 142 per cent of for- 
eign-bom white illiterates in Newark, N. J., or with 1 per cent of 
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natiye-lx)rn white illiterates of native parents in Cincinnati and 1.2 
illiterate whites of foreign or mixed parentage in New Orleans. The 
schools have evidently been effective in teaching the population to 
read and write. 

2. San Francisco stands fourth in the selected group of cities 
in the revenue receipts for schools in proportion to children of school 
age — $34.37 per head. This is $3.61 above the average ($30.76) ; 
$21.20 below the highest (Los Angeles, $55.57), and $23.65 above 
the lowest (New Orleans, $10.72). 

3. San Francisco stands fourth in the same group in receipts for 
each child enrolled ($54.82 per head), $3.83 above the average for 
the same group ($50.99), $12.01 below the highest (Seattle, $66.83), 
and $31.30 above the lowest (New Orleans, $23.52). 

4. The salaries of elementary teachers are higher than those paid 
in other cities under comparison, averaging $1,124 in 1912-13 against 
$949 in Cincinnati, the next highest [Table 53], and $655 in New 
Orleans, the lowest. 

5. In the tests made of the ability of pupils, when compared with 
those tested in other cities, they showed well in arithmetic (especially 
addition and subtraction) ; in penmanship (on form) ; in spelling, and 
in reading, except that there were great variations among the sev- 
eral schools tested. 

So much may fairly be said for the San Francisco schools. When 
analyzed, it is not much. In comparison with other cities of similar 
size, San Francisco stands well in literacy, in the amount of money 
raised to educate each child, in the salaries paid teachers, and in the 
mechanical processes of arithmetic, penmanship and spelling. The 
trouble is that the other cities set a poor average. 



Defects of the Schools 

When it comes to a statement of defects, the tale is much longer. 
The city has not enough schools. 
The schools are badly distributed. 

Children drop out of school rapidly from the lowest to the high- 
est grade. 

Retardation is very high. A lai^e proportion of the pupils are 
over the age at which they should have completed the grades. 

The number who pass from the first to the last grade of the gram- 
mar school without retardation, dropping out or elimination is very 
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small. Only 67 out of 1000 pupils entering Grade 2A are found in 
8B at the end of the normal peri6d of seven years. 

The number promoted from grade to grade (omitting those who 
drop out during the term) is small. Of 1000 entering Grade 2A only 
156 are promoted from Grade SB, against 237 in Newark and 395 in 
Los Angeles. 

Failures are high. Out of 47,454 enrolled in 1915, 20,482 failed. 
Arithmetic covered nearly one-third of the failures — language, spell- 
ing, geography and writing accounting for about 55 per cent. Fail- 
ures increase rapidly with increase in grade. 

The teadiing staff has a small proportion of teachers trained in 
the newer methods. 

The teaching staff showed a large deficiency in training at the 
time it entered the service, and has not been provided with opportun- 
ities for professional growth during service. 

There is little effective supervision of teachers, and no depart- 
mental effort to bring them up to better standards. 

Authority is divided between the Superintendent of Schools and 
the Board of Education. 

The committees of the Board of Education exercise authority in- 
dependently of each other, and of the Superintendent. 

The course of study is not printed for the guidance of teachers. 

The proceedings of the board are not published and its rulings 
are not known to the teaching force. 

There is a conspicuous lack of co-ordination among the various 
heads of the department. 

And, most important of all, there is conflict of authority at the 
very head of the department through the form of organization pre- 
scribed in the charter, with an appointed Board of Education and 
an elected Superintendent of Schools — an organization that prevents 
effective leadership. 

The picture furnished by the survey presents other evident de- 
fects of the school system of San Francisco, but the above are the 
most vital. 

Retardation and Elimination 

No attempt is made in the survey to classify the defects peculiar 
to San Francisco from those common to the school system of the 
United States. 

Nor is any attempt made to classify those defects of administra- 
tion which can be corrected without changes of the law or the city 
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charter from those which can be remedied by the present adminis- 
trative organization. 

Taking first those defects common to the American school system 
we find retardation and elimination of the first importance. 

Table 24 shows a rapid decline in the number of pupils from 
9,058 in Grade 1 to 3,215 in Grade 8. The high school shows a 
decline from 2,007 in the first year to 439 in the fourth year. 

Tables 30 to 32 show 44.9 per cent of the San Francisco pupils to 
be over age; considering the elementary schools alone, 46.4 per cent. 

The salaries of teachers are low in comparison with many of the 
mechanical trades. 

Although retardation and elimination of pupils are common to the 
schools of the United States, the records furnished by San Francisco 
show the evil in an aggravated form'. Table 36 shows on the 1915 
basis that of 1,000 pupils entering Grade 2A only 156 are promoted 
from Grade 8B. 

The survey compares this showing with that of Newark, N. J., 
where 8B showed 237 promoted and Los Angeles 395 promoted out 
of each 1,000 entering 2A. 

The figures indicate that the conditions which make the American 
school system a partial failure in educating American children are 
more prevalent in San Francisco than in some other cities. It ap- 
pears that nowhere do the schools give even half the children the 
elementary education which has been set as the standard. The cir- 
cumstance that the highest proportion shown is in Los Angeles and 
that this is only 39.5 per cent of the particular number enrolled in 
the 2A grade, gives reason to believe that a much smaller percentage 
of children are given an elementary education. 

The conditions thus indicated call for a much deeper investiga- 
tion of this particular problem than has yet been given. When the 
most favorable selection that can be made shows that we carry 
through only 15.6 per cent of the pupils in San Francisco, 23.7 per 
cent in Newark and 39.5 per cent in Los Angeles, there is urgent 
need of revision of our methods of education. Either our system is 
bad, or the teachers are incompetent, or the course of study is not 
adapted to the needs of the children. The people may reasonably look 
on an educational system that scores less than 75 per cent of suc- 
cess as one much in need of an overhauling. When the proportion 
of failures rises to nearly 85 per cent, as in San Francisco, this dty 
offers a very good field for an investigation of the problem of why 
so large a number of children do not get an elementary education. 
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Causes of Disorganisation 

As San Francisco shows an exceptionally large percentage of fail- 
ureSy the survey justly points to an exceptionally bad organization of 
the department as a probable cause of the poor results. It would 
require all the optimism of the American public to expect harmonious 
action or wise guidance from a board of education with four mem- 
bers appointed by the mayor and paid $3,000 a year, joined to a 
superintendent elected by the voters and paid $4,000 a year. But 
even those who are experienced in management would have hesi- 
tated to forecast such discord and disorganization as has resulted 
from the system. The form of oi^;anization almost inevitably leads 
to discord, friction, divided authority and inefficiency. Any body of 
employees who do not know whose orders to obey is going to lack 
effectiveness. 

A further element of disorganization is found in the establishment 
of standing committees of the Board of Education which transact 
business directly with the teaching or supervising force, control sup- 
plies, and the like, without reference to the superintendent of schools 
or to the board itself. It is sometimes found that one committee has 
worked at cross purposes with another committee through this exer- 
cise of independent power. As the survey remarks (Chapter III), 
"The chairman of the committee on schools appears to have quite as 
much to do with the direction and management of the educational 
affairs of the schools as the superintendent himself." With this 
division of authority it is not surprising that discipline suffers and 
that great variation is found in the effectiveness of the various 
schools. 

Charter Changes Needed 

We have here two important defects of organization. The Sur- 
vey recommends forcibly that the first be corrected by making the 
Superintendent the executive officer of the Board of Education 
appointed by the board. It would make the board itself an unsalaried 
body. 

The second defect may be corrected without l^slation by a change 
in the rules and practice of the Board of Education itself. 

To change the Superintendent of Schools from an elective officer 
and member of the Board of Education into the executive officer of 
the board named by itself would require an amendment to the charter 
of the city. The Survey expresses the opinion that it would also 
require an amendment to the State Constitution, Article IX, Section 
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3, of that instrument providing for a county superintendent of 
schools elected by the voters. 

The Survey seems, however, to have overlooked that part of the 
provisions of Section 8J^ of Article XI, which empowers consolidated 
cities and counties to provide by charter for the election or appoint- 
ment of all county and municipal officers, except judges of the 
Superior Court. It would appear that the voters of San Francisco 
have the power to adopt this form of oi'ganization should they so 
desire. 

A Correct Form of Organization 

Your committee agrees with the survey in the recommendation 
that the school department should consist of a Board of Education 
with the Superintendent of Schools as its executive officer named 
by the board and responsible to the board. That is the form of 
organization found most effective for administrative work. Three 
plans were suggested by the surveyor in charge, who, however, 
specifically asked to be relieved of the responsibility of making a 
choice of method. The suggestion that members of the Board of 
Education should be named by the judges of the Superior Court 
ignores the experience of mankind that judges when they are given 
political power use it for politics just like other men. The 
plan of election by the voters was thoroughly tried out in San Fran- 
cisco and the usual result was to fill the board with incumbents 
who had services or goods to sell to teachers. Appointment by the 
Mayor was introduced by the charter and has given a standard of 
good citizenship before unknown in the management of the San 
Francisco schools. Even the worst administrations have left the 
school department free from the gross scandals that were comnwn in 
the older days. There can be no perfect system of selecting a school 
board, but as some system must be chosen, appointmsent by the Mayor 
brings better results than any other. And if results are bad, the people 
do not have to hunt through a crowd of men to fix responsibility ; they 
have one man in plain view from whom to seek redress. As the 
people are more sensitive about their schools than any other part 
of their government, a Mayor pays close attention to their demands. 
We should not consider any other source of selection for a school 
board. 

The recommendation for an unsalaried board is probably correct, 
but the decision tmxst depend largely on the function that the board 
is expected to perform, and the amount of time required from its 
members. The report appears to contemplate a board of repre- 
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sentative citizens whose chief function is to select a superintendent 
and act as a buffer between him and the public. The report in one 
paragraph calls for a board which should have ''full control and man- 
agement not only of all its educational activities, but of its business and 
financial affairs as well." In another place the limitation appears to 
be contemplated that the relation of the board to the superintendent 
shall be established by charter amendment so that the board shall 
act only on the recommendation of the superintendent and through 
the superintendent and his assistants in "all matters relating to public 
school affairs of the city whether in the educational, business or 
the financial departments of the school system." If this is to be 
taken literally it would appear to reduce the board to a dummy, 
especially if the recommendation is adopted that the superintendent 
shall be chosen for a four year term and shall be removable only 
for cause after due hearing. The provision that the board shall meet 
once a month is in line with the same policy. We should not recom- 
mend such a division of powers. If it is considered desirable that the 
superintendent should have all the powers set forth, subject merely 
to the yes or no of a board meeting once a month, it would be 
better practice to have the superintendent named directly by the 
Mayor. The citizens would then know where to locate responsi- 
bility. We believe, however, that a citizen board of education can 
perform a useful function; but for this purpose it is necessary to 
give it power to initiate and enforce its policies, and to have at all 
times its executive officer in full sympathy with its wishes. A 
Superintendent hostile to the Board of Education would produce the 
very condition of affairs which has brought the strongest criticisms 
from the Survey. 

Recommendations Not Approved 

When it comes to an enumeration of the powers that should be 
given a Board of Education the committee finds itself unable to agree 
completely with the recommendaticms of the Survey. Here is a list 
of the powers proposed to be intrusted to the board: 

To adopt its own budget. 

To levy the school taxes, independently of the Board of Super- 
visors. 

To buy property independently of the Board of Supervisors. 

To establish its own auditing system, independent of the Auditor 
of the city and county. 

To establish its own system of health inspection independent of 
the Board of Health. 
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To establish its own bureau of architecture independent of the 
bureau of architecture in the Board of Public Works. 

To employ men to construct and repair buildings independent of 
the Board of Public Works. 

In short, the Survey recommends that "boards of education should 
be independent of all other branches of the city government." 

We regret that such recommendations should have been put for- 
ward, for they obscure and weaken the many sound recommendations 
contained in the chapters of the Survey. It is unthinkable that the 
voters of San Francisco would surrender to a branch of the govern- 
ment the power of raising and spending money without any refer- 
ence to the other public needs of the city. The g^eat importance of 
the schools is commonly recognized, but the public safety and public 
health come even before education in importance, and if all these 
departments were to be given the right of levying taxes the position 
of a taxpayer would be intolerable. 

The increase in appropriations from local taxes for school pur- 
poses from $1,009,627 in 1908 to $1,933,507 in 1916 shows that the 
Board of Supervisors has not been unmindful of the needs of the 
department. 

For similar reasons the duplication of services now committed to 
other departments of the tity government is to be regarded as waste- 
ful and wrong in policy. The same results can be obtained by giving 
the Board of Education authority to approve or disapprove the work 
done on its behalf by the other departments, and to engage experts 
to check pSns or to inspect work while being done. 

The Committee's ReconmiencLations *- 

Your committee has found it necessary to present certain criticisms 
of the Survey. In general, however, it is in harmony with its find- 
ings and recommendations. 

Your committee endorses the following recommendations: 

1. Any legislation which may be necessary should be secured to 
establish an unpaid Board of Education appointed by the Mayor 
which shall have power to appoint the city superintendent pf schools 
and to confirm or reject the superintendent's nominations of all other 
officers and employees provided for by the charter or by action of the 
board, excepting only the secretary, accountants, and necessary 
clerical service of the board, which shall be appointed by the board 
direct. 
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2. The board should have full contrcri and management, through 
its superintendent of schools and his assistants, of all matters relatii^ 
to puUic school affairs of the dty not otherwise provided for by the 
charter. 

3. The board should be empowered to engage its superintendent 
and other experts from any locality. 

4. A direct line of authority runnii^ from the board through 
the superintendent, his deputies, and supervisory officers and school 
principals to all teachers. 

5. The board should have authority to call upon the proper 
city departments for services in designing, construction and repair 
of buildings, health, recreation, police and other services in schools; 
to be given power to enforce its demands and to supervise the work. 
(Applause.) 



The Presiding Officer: This report, as given by Mr. Ander- 
son, is the practically unanimous expression of the Committee on 
Education of the Commonwealth Qub. We arc next to hear from 
Mr. Roncovieri, on the subject of the Qaxton Survey from the 
standpoint of the Superintendent of Schools. 
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Statement by Alfred Roncovieri 

Me. Roncovieri : I feel somewhat at a disadvantage i^ addressing 
you, owing to the importance of the subject and the limited time 
allowed me, while the little blue paper which you all have before 
you, containing Dr. Langer's so-called "Digest of the School Survey," 
also tends to complicate the situation. I mean that the doctor's 
"digest" — ^to call it such— clouds the issues because there is in it 
so much of his own personal conunent dexterously interwoven with 
matter quoted from the Survey report, and I cannot consume the 
brief time allowed me for the discussion of the main question in 
seeking to separate the one from the other. I may have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss this "digest" and its peculiarities in the future. 
All that I want now — ^all that any of us should want — ^is the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, about our schools, about our teachers, 
about our pupils, and about our school administration. 

We should hew straight to the line, let the chips fall where 
they will. I realize, of course, that to some people it may seem 
heresy to disagree with, or to reveal the errors found in Dr. 
Qaxton's Survey report, simply because Dr. Qaxton is the United 
States Commissioner of Education. And I wish to add right here, 
in all sincerity, that I consider him to be, personally, a charming 
gentleman, against whom, as an individual, it is impossible to allege 
any willful wrong-doing or wrong intention. But it must be under- 
stood that while he is all this, and while his distinguished official posi- 
tion adds dignity to his personality, it does not necessarily add weight 
to his conclusions. Neither does it prevent his being misled by the 
errors of those subordinates to whom he is perforce obliged to commit 
the major part of the actual work connected with investigations 
such as this. If a desire to establish the truth impels me to attack 
the conclusions for which he makes himself responsible, it must be 
understood that it is not the man that I am moved to criticise, but 
simply that which he stands for. Also — ^and now I go back to the 
false importance which may so easily be attached to the report 
bearing the Commissioner's name — it should be borne in mind that 
his office is not one of national authority and domination in educa- 
tional matters. It is merely a statistical bureau. It has absolutely 
no powers for educational leadership in any city or state in the 
country. The Commissioner gathers and prints such school sta- 
tistics as are furnished him by cities willing to do so — statistics that 
have been compiled in different ways under different definitions of 
terms, and which therefore are practically valueless for purposes of 
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coiiq)ariscMi. And since the Commissicmer has seen fit to use — or by 
his signature to approve the use of — statistics that contain such 
errors in method of ccxnpilation and errors in matter, going to make 
up valid ccHnparative taUes, I hereby declare that conclusions based 
on such statistics are for the most part unworthy of consideration. 
I regret to make these criticisms, but truth compels me. 

To begin with, much of the survey report could have been 
written without those who prepared it ever visiting San Francisco. 
I mean that much of it is so trite and general that it could apply to 
any city in the country as well as to San Francisco. 

However, some of Dr. Qaxton's chapters on special subjects con- 
tain some fair comment and criticism, with here and there excellent 
suggestions — most of which, however, simply duplicate those that the 
present Superintendent made long before the survey was undertaken. 
But I charge, and shall prove in due time, that certain other chapters 
contain statements that are inconsistent, inaccurate, superficial and 
tmfair. 

Inconsistent — because on one page the survey praises and on 
another it criticises the same thing. 

It is inaocurate because Dr. Qaxton's tables of comparison and 
statistics contain errors in fact They are based in many cases on 
"estimates" stated and treated as "facts." "Estimates" are not 
"facts," and comparisons based on "estimates" are not dependable, 
and are therefore valueless. To use "estimates" as bases for compari- 
sons in making a statement is to draw a conclusion on premises or 
hypotheses which have yet to be proved. Some of the Commissioner's 
tables include figures which are absolutely incorrect, and yet upon 
these tables he makes serious comment as if he were dealing with 
facts, and he deduces other tables frc»n his false figures often to the 
disparagement of San Francisco. Further, errors have been found 
by my office in his ccnnpilation of tables — errors whidi are against 
San Francisco more frequently than in its favor. 

The utter worthlessness of comparative tables prepared, as Dr. 
Claxton admits he did, upon statistics taken from school reports; 
or from the United States Commissioner's reports, is shown by 
the following quotations: 

"The New York Educaticmal Review" says: "In 1908, as in 
1868, when the National Education Association b^;an to deplore 
their poverty of helpfulness, school reports cover different periods, 
are not complete, use dissimilar language, and are not tmiform, city 
with city, district with district, 2ior school with school within a 
city. Two attendance officers working side by side in Minneapolis 
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or Utica answer diflferent questions. Per capita in Chicago includes 
all costs. Many cities give no per capita. New York's per capita 
includes only part of the cost, and furnishes occasion every year for 
a squabble between the Normal College president, the City College 
president, and the city superintendent of schools about three per 
capitas made up of different elements." 

Superintendent Snyder of Jersey City writes: "All who have 
an3rthing to do with comparison and school statistics appreciate the 
danger of mistake in making these comparisons, because items that 
have the same names in different cities have so many different 
meanings." 

Superintendent Morrison of New Hampshire writes: "I am 
convinced that not a few otherwise scholarly studies have been made 
and results published which are almost wholly vitiated by lack of 
uniformity. ***** Average attendance means one thing in 
Massachusetts and another thing in other parts of the country." 

Dr. David S. Snedden, Commissioner of Education of Mass- 
achusetts, declares that "The majority of reports illustrate a striking 
phase of inefficiency in American municipal government, because 
they fail conspicuously to provide statistical information either to 
the layman or to the administrator." 

"School reports as they are serve neither critics nor defenders 
of present tendencies in popular education," a well-known writer, 
who "went honestly to condemn" the public schools, and "came 
back to explain and praise," says. "Nor is there a more misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood subject in America than this question of 
public schools." 

I repeat again unqualifiedly, and I challenge successful contra- 
diction by Dr. Qaxton or anyone else, that school statistic compari- 
sons between cities are misleading, and, at times, valueless because 
of the differences in the use and meaning of terms employed, and 
because of the method of gathering these statistics. On this point 
Associate Professor Comman of Philadelphia wrote: "The word 
enrollment does not always mean the same thing in different places. 
This, as you know, applies also to other common terms in statistical 
reports. We need very greatly a uniform nomenclature and greater 
uniformity in methods of reporting." 

Mr. Kalback, Acting United States Commissioner of Education, 
immediately preceding the appointment of Dr. Qaxton to this office, 
wrote as follows: "Different cities report differently and, except 
where discrepancies are apparent -on the face of returns, this Bureau 
publishes statistics as reported. Obviously employees of this office 
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cannot know the detaik of means and methods of collecting statistics 
in every one of the 1233 city school systems from which reports are 
now requested. Some cities report net enrollment, some cumulative 
enrollment, while others report a registration that eliminates some 
duplication but does not eliminate all. The necessity of having com- 
mon standards and units of measurement is felt here (U. S. Commis- 
sioner's Office) perhaps more than any where else. Comparing the 
number of pupils in the eighth grade with the number in any lower 
grade does not furnish the purpose for which the comparison is 
made, viz., to show the amount of elimination and retardation. This 
is true for the reason that some elements enter into questions of 
elimination and retardation which an ordinary tabular statement of 
grade enrollment does not show. A city's reported increase in 
population, for example, would make the first gprade larger than the 
eighth comparatively, for the very simple reason that there were 
more children to enter school this year than there were eight years 
ago. 

And Dr. Qaxton actually falls into the error of comparing the 
number of pupils in the first g^ade of 1915-16 with the number of 
pupils in the graduating class of the high schools in the same year. 
He overlooks the fact that the latter entered school twelve years 
before the year 1916, and there is absolutely no relation whatever 
between these high school students and the group of babies entering 
school for the first time in 1916. These two groups are, so to speak, 
two different families. The number of pupils of the senior class or 
twelfth year in 1916 in all probability was proportionately less in 
San Francisco than in any other dty of the United States, for the 
reason that ten years before, when these same children were in the 
first grade, we lost one-third of our school population on account 
of our great calamity of 1906. Dr. Qaxton should know that no 
statistics were ever kept in any city of the United States which 
would answer or solve his problem, to wit: How many children 
entering the first grade reached the eighth grade, or went on further 
through the senior class of the high school? Any tyro should know 
that to arrive at a truthful answer of the problem or question, the 
school history of each individual who entered the first g^ade would 
have to be kept until it ended. 

Again let me quote this time from Hon. Roland P. Falkner, 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Census, I>epartment of Commerce 
and Labor, Washington, D. C. : "You ask whether the statistics of 
school enrollment and attendance as reported to the United States 
Commissioner of Education are reliable for the purpose of making 
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comparisons between different cities. The answer thereto must be an 
emphatic negative. In these reports the United States Commissioner 
of Education publishes what he can get, and what he can get depends 
on the system in vogue in different cities. The figures printed in the 
United States Commissioner's reports refer therefore to very different 
bases. Some refer to the whole number of children throughout the 
year, others to the enrollment of a given day, still others to the 
average enrollment throughout the year." 

I do not wish to weary you with more quotations giving similar 
opinions; but I have in my possession more of like tenor from 
eminent authorities. I have elaborated thus upon the subject of 
"comparative statistics" in order to show you the inaccuracy of some 
of the comparative tables submitted by Dr. Claxton and consequently 
the unreliability of his apparently formidable comment and con- 
clusions based on them to the disparagement of the schools of 
this city. 

I also charge Dr. Qaxton's survey with being superficial. There 
are several reasons for this charge of superficiality. One is that only 
a limited number of schools and classes were visited and examined 
by each surveyor, and the time expended on such a large undertaking 
was ridiculously small. Reports of our principals state that some 
surveyors remained in their schools only a few minutes to talk with 
the principals, and never visited a class-room or a teacher. They 
visited "at random." 

The survey is also unfair because "sins of omission" are evident. 
Very little notice has been taken, and in some cases not a word 
has been said of some of our remarkable and original educational 
activities in San Francisco. Our evening schools, for example, are 
in session longer than in any city of the East. We keep them open 
for nearly two hundred days, while in many of the larger Eastern 
cities they are kept open but for sixty to seventy-five or eighty days. 
Our original and splendid competitive civil service system for the 
selection and appointment of our teaching force, a system inaugurated 
in San Francisco, and developed to its present stage of perfection 
largely by the present Superintendent; our most successful school 
savings bank system, the largest in the world today, through which 
thrift and economy are taught in its practical form — ^these and 
many other activities have either not been noticed by the surveyors 
at all or have received but scant comment. 

As a further illustration of this unfairness, although there arc 
many other cases, I will speak of the subject of retardation. The 
survey tells you that there are children from six to over nineteen 
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years of age in the first grade of the San Francisco schools. What 
could Dr. Qaxton have been thinking of? There is not a single 
pupil nineteen years old in the first g^de of any school in this dty 
unless it be the Chinese pupils in our Chinese school or other 
foreigners in our day and night schools. These foreigners are pupils 
who came to San Francisco either without an education, or perhaps 
were high school or even university graduates in their own countries, 
and were placed in a primary grade simply to learn the language — 
in other words, they were foreignei*s of advanced age for the classes 
in which they were enrolled and not our own native bom children 
at all. Dr. Qaxton omits to tell you that we have more than 
five thousand pupils enrolled in all classes of our public schools who 
were born in fifty-one different foreign countries. San Francisco 
is one of the most cosmopolitan cities in the United States. Unless 
this subject of retardation is intelligently analyzed, and I am sur- 
prised that Dr. Qaxton has treated it so superficially, it can be held 
that every adult in our foreign classes, every immigrant of the 
thousands now in our schools, is a retarded "child." We have in our 
evening classes adult pupils from twenty to sixty years of age, 
but they are all foreigners, and, as I have said, either came to San 
Francisco illitierate, or are highly educated in their own language, 
and attend our schools merely to learn English and the history of 
our country. 

On the subject of the "tests" given to judge the achievements 
of our pupils the survey says: "It was impossible to test all of the 
pupils of the San Francisco schools, but a random selection of 
children was tested." How many merchants here present would like 
their business experted "at random"? 

Dr. Qaxton compared work of San Francisco children in Courtis 
tests (in arithmetic) given in February with the results secured by 
children of other cities in the months of May and June. This is mani- 
festly unfair, for it is well known to all educators and proved by the 
tables set forth by the survey itself that there is a vast advantage 
to children tested in June over those tested in February. 

He says Detroit (which the survey asserts to be one of the 
leading cities in arithmetic) is ahead of San Francisco in accuracy; 
but results for Detroit are given both for January and for May. 
The per cents of accuracy for January were in Detroit much smaller 
than those for May. On every point we exceed Detroit, one of the 
best cities in arithmetic, on the figures for January. No tests were 
given in San Francisco in May to compare to the May results of 
Detroit, and it was unjust and unfair to compare the San Francisco 
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February tests with the Detroit June tests, and, upon this one-sided 
coniparison, to say that the achievements of the pupils of Detroit 
exceed the achievements of the pupils of San Francisco. In every 
test in every g^de, San Francisco in February ranked far above 
Detroit for January. As to Boston (a city that had had special drills) 
no results are given for February and even on May tests in Boston 
compared to our February tests, Boston is but very little ahead of 
San Francisco. Both Boston and Detroit are recorded as among 
the very best in the United States. Further the San Francisco 
pupils exceed the achievements of the pupils of all of the many cities 
compared to it on the same tests in arithmetic when tested at the 
same time of the year, to wit, in February. 

On the Stone tests for arithmetical reasoning, many children were 
marked on answers and not on their work, which is the best index 
to their reasoning power. On this point the survey admits that: 
"Accurate comparison with other cities on reasoning tests is very 
difficult because large numbers of pupils put down only the answers 
to the problems. This prevented any possibility of giving some 
credits on problems reasoned correctly, but not figured accurately, 
which credits may have been allowed in some of the other cities 
that were compared with San Francisco." 

Thirty-one classes from the fifth to the eighth grades, both 
inclusive, in only fourteen schools were selected at "random." My 
chief complaint is that the surveyors were too hasty and superficial in 
their work. AH classes in all the schools of San Francisco should have 
been examined and at the same time of the year and this date of 
test should be applied to any city with which San Francisco is com- 
pared. We have absolutely no knowledge from the survey as^^o 
how many classes and how many schools were examined in other 
cities that are compared with San Francisco. Comparisons should be 
on the same basis on all points in order to be entitled to confidence. 

I cannot forego the temptation to give this audience one of the 
problems given to fifth grade children who had been less than two 
months in this grade to measure their achievements in reasoning. 
Please remember that the survey tells us that the conditions for 
the twelve problems given to measure reasoning prescribe that they 
shall all be completed in fifteen minutes, and that no problem shall 
contain any "catch" or trick question. This is the problem: 

"A freight train left Albany for New York at 6 o'clock. An 
express left on the same track at 8 o'clock. It went at the rate of 
forty miles per hour. At what time of day will it overtake the 
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freight train if the freight train stops after it has gone fifty-six 
miles r 

The foregoing is an ''indetenninate problenk'' because it can be 
solved only by making an hypothesis. This was a ''catch" question, 
for the pupils could have answered it in nx)re than one way. 

The survey records the fact that ''in a majority of cases the San 
Francisco children were nx>re accurate than the thousands of 
children reported by Dr. Courtis.'' 

As to tests in other subjects^ I must content myself with brief 
comment. 

In tests given in spelling, the survey report admits that "the 
city as a whole ranks considerably above the standard average for a 
large number of cities." 

In reading, the survey says: "The results are sufficient to indi- 
cate that the city as a whole ranks considerably above the standard 
average for a large number of cities investigated by Ayres." 

In penmanship, the survey says: "The results are sufficient to 
indicate that so far as form alone is concerned, the writing of the 
pupils of San Francisco is good." The Survey adds this unfair 
comment: "Whether this excellence is attained at the sacrifice of 
speed or in company with the attainment of a satisfactory speed is not 
established by the results of these tests." Was this not a mean and 
small statement to make concerning the achievements of our pupils 
when the surveyors did not test the children according to the speed 
standards provided? 

I am compelled thus briefly to cover many points but in due time 
I will make a complete and fair statement on the survey as a whole. 

As I said at the outset, and for which I wish to give due credit, 
the studious reader of the survey discovers chapters carefully pre- 
pared and admirably expressed, containing statements concerning 
conditions and educational activities of merit observed in our public 
schools, fairly stated expositions of improvements, and some recom- 
mendations which should be reduced to practice in the management 
of our schools. In this connection, however, I take occasion to 
state that nearly all of the constructive reconnnendations by the 
surveyors have been repeatedly indicated in my reports before a 
survey was ever thought of and full acknowledgment of this fact 
should have been made in the Survey. 

On the other hand, as I have already stated, I r^^et that the 
survey contains certain tables constructed for the purpose of com- 
paring efficiency and other features of our schools with those of other 
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cities, which are unjust and' valueless ; and further, it contains certain 
comments which are wholly wrong. 

On the subject of the course of study. Dr. Qaxton says: "The 
San Francisco course of study is laid out with much wisdom and 
acumen with reference to the older standard subjects, etc." He 
criticises what we have called our "cumulative reviews." Perhaps 
he would better have understood what we are doing if we had 
called it "cumulative essentials." At any rate, we are following the 
work in the geography which he criticised as laid down by this par- 
ticular surveyor's own brother, Dr. Frank McMurry. 

If we were doing what Dr. Charles McMurry (the surveyor) 
imagines we are doing, his criticism would be just. But this again 
only emphasizes the fact that Dr. Qaxton's surveyors were in too 
gjeat a hurry, and being superficial they came to wrong conclusions. 
They did not take the time necessary to understand what we are 
doing. We agree with Dr. Qaxton that it would be wrong if we 
did the things his surveyors assume are being done. But we are not 
doing them. 

Speaking generally, and interspersed through the Survey, one 
reads assertions on vital and important matters which are left 
unproven but which, to the fair mind, demand proof. In other 
words, Dr. Qaxton expects us to accept his dictum unsupported by 
specification or proof. These unsupported assertions he uses as prem- 
ises upon which he builds a superstructure of adverse criticism. 

Prominent among these assertions, in fact most important, appar- 
ently, to the mind of Dr. Qaxton, is this : That a "dual control" of 
the school department exists, which he says produces "uncertainties," 
"complications," "lack of proper subordination," "unrest" and "evils." 
The "dual control" is not proved by quoting any section of law, 
nor is it shown in any other way by the Survey, nor are we informed 
what or where are the "uncertainties," "complications," "insubordina- 
tions," *'unrest" and "evils that may exist." It must be noted that 
Dr. Qaxton was not certain of his ground when he first used the 
words "evils of the public schools of San Francisco," for he changed 
this original assertion to the words "such evils as may exist in the 
public schools of San Francisco." 

I will not consume the time allotted to me nor weary you with 
quotations from the state law or city charter which set forth the 
duties of the Board of Education and the Superintendent of Schools, 
but I assert unequivocally that a study of the law will not justify 
Dr. Qaxton's assertion that a "dual control" of the management of 
the public schools of Sun Francisco exists. I challenge the truth 
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of this assertion. In writing of this "dual control," Dr. Qaxton 
asserts that "unrest" has been created and that the situation aflFects 
the entire community of San Francisco. How has the situation 
affected the entire community? What is this "unrest"? Where is 
the evidence of it? At this point let the Survey itself be quoted 
in contradiction of this assertion of "unrest/' and to show the incon- 
sistency of Dr. Qaxton's Survey. Under the head of Administration 
the Survey says: 

"The fine spirit which the survey committee found among the 
teachers, principals and supervisors and others connected with the 
educational work of schools," etc 

And again in opposition to Dr. Qaxton's assertion that there are 
"complications," "insubordinations," "unrest," etc., in the department, 
I quote from the survey itself, under the head of "Discipline and 
Instruction," the following splendid tribute paid to the schools of 
San Francisco: 

"In general, our observations discovered to us a wholesome and 
hearty spirit in the school life. Between teachers and children there 
was good will and cooperation. The boys and girls were happy 
and very little scolding or nagging was seen. The severity and 
harshness of the old fashioned school have disappeared and there is 
a genuine social life. At the same time there was orderliness and 
prompt obedience to required standards and full recognition of 
authority and a quiet polite behavior resting on mutual respect. 

"The relations also between principals and teachers as shown 
in the school buildings and in school meetings at noon were cordial 
and displayed a fine spirit of harmony and cooperation. 

"The children showed a healthy, hearty, physical aspect, due, per- 
haps, to the fact that they live so much out of doors. While the 
general temperature of the rooms (during February) was often not 
above 65 Fahrenheit, both children and teachers seemed to enjoy the 
freshness and to suffer no inconvenience. 

"The massed exercises given to the whole school in the open air 
under the leadership of the principal or of the physical director offers 
an inspiring spectacle and an exhilarating physical training." 

How, I ask, in the name of common sense, in the name of all 
that is fair and honest, is it possible to have this "fine spirit," this 
"splendid spirit of good will," this esprit de corps for loyalty and 
service to the children of our city, "this wholesome and hearty spirit 
in school life," "this good will and cooperation," amid "evils," uncer- 
tainties," "complications," "insubordinations" and "unrest" which Dr. 
Qaxton's Survey asserts exists. One is inclined to believe that, in 
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picturing the "evils" of the San Francisco school department, some 
of the surveyors indulged their imaginations beyond the sober limits 
of fact. 

No! ladies and gentlemen, there is no "insubordination" or 
"unrest," or any other "evil" in the San Francisco schools, Dr. 
Oaxton and his surveyors to the contrary notwithstanding. 

I have very strong reason to believe that Dr. Qaxton was 
influenced in this connection by the answers he received to questions 
he put to certain persons in this and neighboring cities. Neither 
he nor any of his surveyors could possibly have come to such con- 
clusions on the basis of their own observations. It is my belief that 
Dr. Qaxton came to these false conclusions solely on the answers 
he received to a certain questionnaire which he sent to a "limited 
number of thoughtful men and women," and also to interviews with 
certain persons who for a long time have been consistently derogating 
the San Francisco school system. 

It would be interesting if Dr. Qaxton would publish all of the 
correspondence that passed between him and the "select few" with 
whom he kept in touch. Personally, I should like to read the 
recommendations that were made to him. I believe our citizens are 
entitled to and would enjoy some of this correspondence. 

Dr. Qaxton is seemingly unwilling to g^ve the Superintendent 
praise for the good he admits exists, but he is willing to imply that 
the "uncertainties," "complications," "insubordinations" and "unrest" 
that he alleges exist, are due largely to the fact that the Superi 
tendent is selected directly by the people instead of being appointed 
by the Board of Education. 

The boast is made by those who advocate that the people disen- 
franchise themselves in the matter of selecting their Superintendent 
of Schools, that the appointment of a superintendent by a board of 
education tends toward harmonious relations between the two. 
Nothing is further from the truth. The human equation is ever 
present, and in so far as San Francisco is concerned no such up- 
heavals have ever occurred as happened in Berkeley when Superin- 
tendent Bunker tried to recall the Board of Education and failed, 
and in Denver recently when Superintendent Cole succeeded in recall- 
ing members of the Board of Education that were opposed to him. 
The case of Superintendent Francis of Los Angeles is still fresh in 
the memory of all Califomians, and the school riots that occurred 
in Dayton, Ohio, some years ago over the retention of Superintendent 
Carr are shining examples of inharmonious relations between the 
boards of education and their appointed superintendents. Many cases 
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of this kind could be mentioned. Even men like Superintendent 
Van Sickle, formerly of Baltimore, resigned rather than submit to 
being bossed by those who stood over him as members of the Board 
of Education. It is notorious that harmony does not exist where 
the superintendent is appointed, and especially is this so if the super- 

Jintendent be a manly man. Boards of education too often assume 
the right to dictate to their appointed superintendents, and treat him 
as an underling in purely professional matters, thereby trenching upon 
fields in which the superintendents should have full authority. The 
language' of all the Survey reports, and of all current educational 
literature is full of protest against the arrogation by boards of 
education of the authority and functions that should, and do, belong 
to the superintendent. With a board of education whose members 
realize that they have the appointing and the dismissing of the 
superintendent absolutely in their hands, whaf else is to be expected ? 
The less the board members know of educational matters the more 
likely they are to wish to interfere. 

Commissioner Qaxton himself admits this in his official circular 
No. 3, issued this very year, when, discussing the relations that exist, 
or should exist, between boards of education and superintendents. 
He says: "It would seem that in practice the relation between the 
two (the board and the superintendent) is not always harmonious 
or as clearly defined as it should be." And he proves his statement 
by quotations from the survey reports on ten different cities — in all 
of which the superintendents are appointed ! Why, then, in the name 
of good sense, prescribe the appointment of the superintendent as 
the proper prescription to secure harmony? And is it not a paradox 
to say that our citizens are competent to elect a school board of 
nine memjbers, or the Mayor that is to appoint them, and at the same 
time to say that they are unable to choose their superintendent of 
schools, the one public official who, through their children, comes 
nearest to their homes and firesides? 

It is impossible to treat this subject fully in the limited time 
allowed me. I have to thank the chairman of this meeting for his 
kind indulgence in having permitted me to exceed my time. I shall 
in the future elaborate this question so clearly and, I hope so con- 
vincingly, that even Dr. Qaxton himself will agree with me that the 
\ antiquated methods of the East have no place in our splendid pro- 
Igressive San Francisco system of direct government by the people. 

And so, in conclusion, I repeat, that the survey contains some 
criticism which is just, and recommendations for the correction of 
defects of whose existence we have been conscious, and which have 
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from year to year been demonstrated in reports and their remedies 
indicated. 

Some recommendations contained in the survey serve the evident 
purpose of setting forth goals of attainment toward which we should 
strive. They are as pertinent to 'all school systems as to our own, 
and could have been written without an inspection of our depart- 
ment. I accept and shall strive to heed them as far as funds and 
practice may permit. On the other hand, the survey does contain 
some comment and some deductions with which I take issue, because 
I can prove their inaccuracy. Unfortunately, certain persons intent 
uxx>n discrediting our schools, and of placing responsibility for what 
is wrong and what is alleged to be wrong, on certain features of 
school government which only they desire to change, are using this 
unjust criticism to prejudice the minds of our citizens. From these 
attacks I will defend the department. In the broader view, I con- 
tend that the department is not on the defensive. The esprit de corps 
and coordination of the principals and teachers are excellent and are 
praised in the survey; our ambitions are right and our work faith- 
ful. But we are not satisfied and are striving for better results, for 
higher efficiency. I appeal for a square deal for our schools, and 
will not permit any camouflage of misrepresentation. 

I want the people to know that as Superintendent I shall seek 
to promote honest school work, and not to encourage the spectacular 
which tints public education in some places. The work of our teachers 
has been without ostentation. They respond to a high sense of duty, 
and strive to uphold the standards of manners, of morals and of 
real work. We make no pretention of showy effects; we dislik€^> 
fads, and do not care to turn our schools into stations for peda- 
gogical experiments. We pride ourselves in being sufficiently con- 
servative to hold to the ever recognized essentials of school training. 

Therefore, in the midst of criticism and attack, I appeal to the 
citizens of San Francisco to retain confidence in their schools, to hold 
fast to that which is good, and to have faith that the teachers and 
school authorities are striving to discover what is sound in the mass 
of modern educational thought, and are studying to apply it in their 
endeavors to improve the training and achievements of our children. 

Ladies and gentlemen: I thank you for the courteous attention 
you have given my remarks, and in closing I ask just one thing 
more — ^your leave to submit for your consideration a letter from 
Dr. W. Scott Thomas, examiner of schools for the University of 
California, which, in effect at least, places the stamp of the approval 
of that great institution upon our San Francisco system from top 
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to bottom. I say this advisedly, for I need scarcely point out to you 
that the work of our high schools, which the examiner so strongly 
commends, would be impossible, zealous and capable as our secondary 
teachers are, had not the foundation been laid, broad and strong, by 
the teachers of the elementary schools in which our pupils make 
their first start upward on the ladder of educational achievement. 
Here is the letter: 

(Copy) 

University of California 

University Examiner of Schools 

Berkeley, California 

November 5, 1917. 

Mr. Alfred Roncovieri, Superintendent of Schools, 

San Francisco, California. 
My Dear Sir: 

Your letter of October 29, asking about the standing of the high 
schools of San Francisco with the university, is at hand. You also ask for 
a copy of my two latest reports. I am enclosing you under separate 
cover a copy of my report for the year 1915-16. The one for the year 
following has not yet been printed. I will, however, at an early date, 
take occasion to work over the data concerning the San Francisco schools 
and send it to you so that you may compare it with the preceding year's 
record. 

You also ask for an expression as to how the schools rank. As the 
data for an expression on this point, I have taken the past four years, 
namely, the years 1912-13, 1913-14, and 1914-15, I find that during these 
years the representatives from the San Francisco schools have made a 
very satisfactory record. I find that the average work done by represen- 
tatives from all your schools has been for each year decidedly above the 
general average of the state. Moreover, I find that for the first of these 
years not only is this true, but also for the last year there has been an 
improvement over the first. Furthermore, I have taken the four largest 
schools in the east bay district and compared them with your representa- 
tives. I find that the San Francisco representatives compare very favor- 
ably indeed with these; in fact, their record is consistently above them 
for each year, and for all years combined. Consequently, in conclusion, I 
beg to say that from the point of view of doing university work the grad- 
uates of the San Francisco high schools rank with the university very 
well indeed. Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) W. SCOTT THOMAS, 

Examiner of Schools. 

Note: There are 309 high schools in the State of California. 

R€nuark» by Chmrman Boardman 

The Presiding Officer : We will now hear from Dr. D'Ancona of 
the School Board of Education, who will give us a further sketch of the 
Qaxton Survey. 

Dr. D'Anccma needs no introduction. 
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Statement by A. A. D'Ancona 

Dr, D'Ancona: The matter of the Qaxton Survey came before 
the Board of Education in the form of an application from the 
Chamber of Commerce of this city. Representatives of that body 
met all the members of the Board, including the Superintendent of 
Schools, in informal session, and expressed the wish that the school 
system of San Francisco be investigated. That body was interested 
in all of the public affairs of San Francisco and naturally that 
included the schools. 

While we realized that investigations of the schools might be 
presented in a way unnecessarily and improperly to hurt San Fran- 
cisco, as it was a request coming from a large section of the people 
it required attention, just as we would give attention to similar 
requests from labor bodies or from the federation of women's clubs. 

The Chamlber of Commerce representatives explained that they 
were not entering upon this investigation in a hypercritical spirit. 
They wanted to know what the conditions were, what was to be 
corrected, if anything was to be corrected, what the people could 
do to help the schools if help were needed. We explained that in 
order that the city's interests and the schools' interests, too, should 
be safeguarded, while the doors of the schools would be opened, 
of course, for such an investigation, we should have to insist on con- 
ditions that would safeguard the schools and safeguard the city. 
We did not want an investigation made by people whose motives 
were open to question, by people that might be influenced unwittingly 
or prejudiced by partiality, and therefore we said that we would 
express our willingness that such an investigation be held provided 
it was under the direction of the National Bureau of Education. 
That was a body national in the scope of its enterprise, its purposes 
far removed from local prejudice, and if an investigation by experts 
could be expected anywhere, it ought to be under such a bureau. 
We said also that all the investigators under the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, before undertaking the investigation at all, should be subject to 
approval by the Board of Education; that is to say, we retained the 
right to exclude from the list of investigators anyone that we thought 
was prejudiced or incompetent. The report of that survey has been 
made and your committee has told you about it. I could personally, 
as a school director, take almost bodily the report that was presented 
tonight by Mr. Anderson and adopt it as my own report to you. 

That report of the survey investigation in all of its words indi- 
cates a spirit of professional investigation. It has investigated the 
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sAoois of San Frandsoo as the sdiook of a tjpkal American city, 
having the good points of American edacatioo and doubtless having 
some of its weak points, inchiding in its mediods sometimes the 
heritage of the past and sometimes methods practically insisted upon 
by peofde of American cities. 

Whatever the report may be, I think we can take it as the 
report of an American dty schocd system and not, I insist, of any 
single dty, even of our own. It contains nnany statanents scattered 
aU through highly commendatory of the teaching tiiat is done. I am 
sure that I could fill the entire fifteen minutes allotted to me by 
excerpts from the report, every one of whidi would be commendatory 
of the teaching and commendatory of the school administration. 
Unquestionably it contains things that are critical, but even the 
critical things aiie not said in an unsympathetic way. It is to be 
accepted, I think, as the report of expert men f(^owing iMX>fessional 
ideals, anxious to do a ccmstructive piece of woiic; and as such it 
deserves at the hands of our teaching body and of the people in 
general the most serious consideration. 

We ought to view it in a strictly inq>ersonal way. The schools 
are to last for a long time. Some time ago a principal of one of 
our schools, fearful of the effect of something that was being done 
about her scho(d, in conference with the jM-esident of an improvement 
club, spoke of the matter, and that president said, speaking of the 
Board of Education: "Those Dolly Vardens come and go; what do 
you care?" Of course, we "Dolly Vardens" do come and go. The 
main thing for us to consider is, what is the best thing for the school 
department for a generation even after we have gone to our 
reward? 

The school system of San Francisco depends up(» the constitution 
^Jhat was adopted in 1879. The framers of that constitution, there- 
fore, animated by a spirit such as we are expressing tonight, would 
have considered not only what the amendments that they were intro- 
ducing, not only what effect they would have upon the people of that 
time, but even upon the people of 1917. And so we ought to think 
today, what is the best system of administration, what are the best 
methods for the conduct of the school department, remembering that 
it is not only for ourselves, but for people that will be here even 
fifty years beyond our day. 

When we do come in the end to consider what changes should 
be made, we ought not to make those changes in the spirit in which 
political changes are usually made in cities and in states. Usually 
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they are short-sighted. Any change is hailed as a benefit simply 
because it reverses something. 

At the present time the methods of administration of the schools 
by a paid board of education appointed by the Mayor is subjected 
to criticism. We are asked to have it changed. That method was 
introduced in 1900 in the charter that went into effect then. I remem- 
ber in 1899, when the charter was suggested, this modification of the 
school system was hailed as one of the best achievements of the 
charter f ramers. It was going to replace the bad boards of education;!!^ 
that had resulted from election, going to replace them by men^ 
appointed by the Mayor because of their high qualifications and their 
civic righteousness, and everything was going to be rosy. I remem- 
ber, too, that when the constitution in 1879 was adopted, as I have 
read the debates, a marked change in reference to the public service 
corporations was introduced. At that time perhaps you remember 
that the corporations had to go to the Board of Supervisors to get 
permission to lay gas mains under the street, and companies really 
became monopolies because when they were once installed rival 
and competing companies could not get from corrupt boards of 
supervisors the privilege to lay mains; and so the f ramers of the 
constitution said, "We will have a grand change; we will make it 
possible for any company that wants to supply a city with gas to lay 
mains without going to the boards of supervisors." The result of 
that has been that along our streets are forests of poles carrying 
electric wires, hideous and dangerous. 

I speak of that as an illustration that sometimes amendments 
in the law produce effects far different from what was expected. 
So has it been with school administration. The system of having a board 
of education in 1899 and years before, elected by the people, unsalaried, 
gfiving little of their time to school administration, evidently was 
working out badly; and so the short-sighted reformers of the times ^ 
said, "Instead of having twelve school directors let us have four^^ 
instead of having them give relatively little time, let us make them 
give all of their time; instead of giving their services for nothing, 
let us give them a salary and ever)rthing will be all right." In many 
ways there has been a marked improvement, whether the result of 
the change or the result of the different membership of the 
board is incidental; there has been a marked improvement, but 
there has been a different kind of change that has been far 
from beneficial. If you require of a board of education that 
it shall give all of its time, how can it give the conduct of 
the school department to the superintendent? That reminds me 
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that the most striking sentence in the report of the school survey 
from the school directors' standpoint is this, it looms up so big in 
the sight of a school director that it overshadows everything else: 
"The g^eat outstanding need of the San Francisco schools everywhere 
apparent is that of expert professional leadership, of stimulating and 
constructive supervision; there is no authoritative head of the sys- 
tem having the final responsibility for the work in instruction, and 
given liberty and opportunity commensurate with this responsibility. 
The board of education itself too often assumes burdens which should 
belong to the Superintendent." 

The board of education does, too often, assume burdens that 
should belong to the superintendent. Almost in every act that the 
board of education takes it assumes a burden that should belong to 
the superintendent. But what do you expect the board of education 
to do? If you say, as you do in the law, that the board of education 
shall give its time to the school department, what can it do if it does 
not do the work that ordinarily is given to the office of the superin- 
tendent? Would you ask, in another phase of the work — would you 
ask the board of regents of the university to conduct the affairs of 
the university by means of a president elected by the people? Would 
you ask the board of public works to conduct the business of con- 
structing buildings or to conduct public utilities through a city engi- 
neer elected by the people? Would you have the board of elections 
conduct the elections through a registrar elected by the people? In 
every phase of the work, how can you expect a board of education, 
required to give all of its time to school administration, to the con- 
duct of the school department, to set aside what is required of it by the 
law and administer the school department through a superintendent? 
Of course, I am speaking impersonally, because this law has been 
operative since 1900 through the terms of many different school su- 
perintendents. How can you expect them to entrust the administra- 
tion to a school superintendent not appointed by them, not subject to 
their control, and not subject to their supervision? An essential unity 
in the conduct of the school administration requires that some system 
shall be adopted by which the board of education and the school su- 
perintendent's office shall really be one. 

What that should be is not for us of the school board to dictate, but 
we of the school board do think very seriously of the full meaning of 
this paragraph in the report that I have recited. 

It says : "The great outstanding need of the San Francisco schools 
everywhere apparent is that of expert professional leadership." In 
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another place it says: "The teachers as a rule seem eager for con- 
structive suggestions as to methods." Now, it would seem that what- 
ever the report of the tests may be, whatever the investigation may 
say of this class or of that school, if the teachers as a rule are eager 
for constructive suggestion, we must, in the superintendent's office 
and in the board of education combined, somehow or other give them 
expert supervision and expert leadership. 

And so I would say that the main thing for us to consider is not 
so much what are to be the methods of appointment, the methods of 
election, how many school directors there shall be, what their salaries 
should be, if there should be none at all, but "How can we get into 
the offices of administration of the most important branch of the city 
government the kind of citizen who will best administer the affairs of 
the schools?" If you ask what my advice would be, I would not say 
a word as to appointment or election. I would say to you that your 
school superintendent and your school directors in the main, in the 
long run, will reflect you; that if you want good administration in 
the public schools, as in your public service in general, regardless of 
charters, regardless of constitutions, regardless of laws in general, 
be good yourselves. (Applause.) 
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Discussion by the Meeting 

The Presiding Officer: We are certainly very much indebted 
to Dr. D^Ancona and Mr. Roncovieri for their enlightening discourses 
oa this subject. To my mind it is just a little bit disappointing, 
though, because Mr. Anderson seemed to promise a sort of an educa- 
tional trench warfare; but if this is a sample of what the educators 
can do there is a very effective camouflage protecting it This will 
end the set speeches, if I may use that term, and the subject is open 
for discussion from the floor. I know there are many here who are 
interested in education well qualified to add something, and we will 
invite them to start the discussion. Mr. Adams has often told lis 
that it is a very difficult thing to get an argument started in this 
Qub, and then it is a very difficult thing to stop it. Mr. Adams, will 
you not start the discussion? 

R^mmrkB by Edward F. Adanm 

Mr. Adams : Not if I can help it I do not know, Mr. President, 
but when I see or hear recited the 'fate of such a large numiber of 
reforms I am sometimes glad that I am a standpatter. We do not 
know how these things that we think are going to be good and useful 
are going to turn out, and it is upon the whole, I think, best that we 
go slowly and do one thing at a time, or try to do it, and see how 
that works, and be a little longer getting there, and then be more 
likely to stay. 

I want to say that while the criticisms of Superintendent Ron- 
covieri perhaps do not go right to the root of the matters that are 
within the power of us to profita^bly discuss, yet I hope opportunity 
will be g^ven and he will take the time to revise his remarks and 
get into the written report whatever he feels essential and desirable 
to be known with regard to the character and usefulness of that 
report. We want all sides of the thing; and I have no doubt that 
it is true that the statistical matter that can be collected by the bureau 
of education is not very reliable to generalize from. 

The fact is, and I do not suppose that it is at all peculiar to this 
city, that the product of our schools is not satisfactory to those who 
wish to make use of their product in their business. I do not know 
that it is any worse in this city than it is everywhere, but from all 
those who have had occasion to employ young lads or women right 
out of the public schools comes the statement that they have to edu- 
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cate them over again, or educate them in those matters which they 
think the schook should do the work. 

When the survey was talked of, it seemed to me that the one 
thing that should be made most important was the particular needs 
of this particular city. The needs of different cities and of different 
industrial centers are not the same. The point was, what do we 
need and do the schools fail to give us what we need? And how can 
we locate and correct whatever is wrong? My impression has always 
been, and I have had some experience in those matters, that we try 
to do too much ; and with the standpat feeling which old fellows have 
it seems to me that the thorough drill that we used to get ever so 
many years ago — I do not want to tell how many— did produce facil- 
ity in certain mechanical operations which the young fellow has to 
put immediately into use when he goes into business, and was better 
done then than now. It would seem so; maybe it is not so. Maybe 
the average product that was turned out in those days was not any 
better than we get now. But the work is not satisfactory now, in 
the opinion of the employers, and this survey does not seem to me to 
throw much light upon how to rectify that condition which we all 
believe to exist. 

Now, what the public can do towards recognizing this must be 
in the direction of the organization of the force having control of our 
schools. It cannot deal with details. 

I want to say in regard to this report that it was prepared by 
conscientious men having the most earnest desire to ascertain just 
what was right, but, looking all the time from the standpoint of the 
persons engaged in giving instruction, rather than from the standpoint 
of those having to make use of the product of instruction. That was 
my fundamental criticism of the character of the survey, and it was 
sustained by the report, of which I have read about two-thirds of the 
more extended digest which has been prepared of it. 

For example, the tendency of any management is toward uni- 
formity in everything within its control. It seems to me that in a 
city like this we do not want uniformity, and I am sure that if it 
were not bad form every member of the board of education and 
every education administrator would want to throw a brick at me 
when I say so. It seems to me that our population is so divergent 
that possibly the needs are divergent ; that principals should be given 
a certain authority which they have not now over the course of the 
studies in their particular schools. That is not alluded to in the 
report. That might or might not help in our difficulty. For instance, 
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there are sections in our city where pe<^le like to have their children 
go out and earn money during the summer time. They cannot do it. 
The authorities fight it, and they fight it on account of the law by 
which our money depends on the daily enrollment. Those parents 
would like their children to earn money, and their earnings are 
needed, and it will not hurt them. In some sections of our dty 
nothing of that kind would be desirable; in other sections it would be 
desired. Some such flexibility is needed. Some can spezk our lan- 
guage readily; s<xne cannot speak it at all. Some come from very 
.intelligent families and are surrounded with all the appliances that 
would make good citizenship; some come from (^^x>site conditions. 
The needs of different sections of the city are not the same. 

And my criticism of the report, as I have read it, is that it does 
not seem to me to hit upon what we need, or suggest v/hstt will give 
the relief that we want; and I am not sure, and I do not know that 
I believe, from such general evidence as I have, that we differ mate- 
rially from any other city in the United States. 

I doubt if we are thinking of efficiency, if we think of making 
efficient people, if we think of how our masses may get out of the 
country all that there is in it. I have great doubt whether the spirit, 
the character, the aims of our American school system are best cal- 
culated to produce that efficiency which, if correctly directed, will 
give the most happiness, the most comfort, the greatest material prog- 
ress, the greatest spiritual progress, and the greatest happiness to all 
the people ; and this report does not seem to me to go to those things 
at all. 

It is from a professional standpoint, looking at certain things, 
saying, "Here we must spend so much money anyway" — and that is 
my criticism. It is fundamental rather than directed to those details 
which have been brought out by Superintendent Roncovieri. 

I do not know; I think a discussion started on this line here by 
those who do not talk any longer than I do might be useful in bring- 
ing out the ideas of the employers. Let us get it printed and look 
it over. (Applause.) 

RmmarhM by E. W. WUaon 

Mr. Wilson: May I ask a question? It has always been my 
understanding that the most important thing in the directicxi and the 
management of a business or municipality, a church, a club, or a 
$chool, was its organization, its plan of action. I would like to ask 
Mr. Roncovieri whether or not he believes in the efficiency of our San 
Francisco school plan, so far as the manner of selecting the board is 
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concerned and the manner of electing the superintendent of schools. 
If he does not believe in it, I would appreciate it if he would tell us 
the plan he would put in force had he the power. I would like to de- 
vote the balance of my five minutes to Mr. Roncovieri in answer. 

RmmarkM by Alfred Roncovieri 

Mr. Roncovieri: The members of the board of education ap- 
pointed by the mayor and the superintendent of schools elected by the 
people of this dty have never been far apart on the big important 
questions. We are, and always have been, a unit on all large aifairs 
affecting the interests of our children. Here and there a difference 
of opinion has arisen, and such opinion has been publicly expressed. 
After all, from the clash of ideas among public officials the people 
get light. It will not do to have too much harmony among public 
officials. This sometimes causes the people to get the worst of it. 
Officials in perfect harmony with each other have been known to 
cover up misdeeds, and the people have been fooled. A superin- 
tendent appointed by the board cannot be expected to check up any 
attempt at wrong-doing, or to differ radically with his political cre- 
ators. He cannot be expected to expose the board that appointed 
him, even should there seem to be necessity for it. He is kept busy 
trying to hold his position through the favor of those who appointed 
him, whether these people are honest or dishonest The people want 
to know what is going on behind the scenes. They want their direct 
representative, the superintendent of schools, to be free to speak in 
their interests. They do not want him to cover up, through silence, 
an)rthing that they should know about a board that has full power 
over 1,700 teachers and nearly $3,000,000. It is a good thing some- 
tinnes that the superintendent may be in the position to say to the 
board, "I don't agree with you." The method of selecting the super- 
intendent in San Francisco by the people at large, under our splendid 
free-for-all non-partisan system, in which all the men and women 
electors have a voice, untrammeled by political bosses or conventions, 
has proven its worth. If you run over the names of those who have 
been elected superintendent by the people — ^the names of all of my 
predecessors in office, those predecessors whom it is my pride to 
think the people of San Francisco have three times deemed me worthy 
to succeed — you will find the names of men who have been great 
leaders in education in this state. 

The survey suggests that the board should appoint the superin- 
tendent. The present system of selecting the superintendent by the 
direct vote of the people is the most progressive in the United States. 
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It is in harmony with the California slogan, ''let the people rule." It 
is well known that appointed superintendents seldom serve for a long 
time, and that all is not harmony between them and their boards. For 
instance, Superintendent Francis of Los Angeles lost his grip on his 
board about two years before the expiration of his contract, and the 
minute he lost that grip his value to the schools of Los Angeles was 
lost. For nearly two years Superintendent Francis was deprived of 
his salary because of technicalities put in his way by unfriendly mem- 
bers of the board that had appointed him. There's harmony for 
you ! There was trouble also in Baltimore between the board and its 
appointed superintendent, and so Superintendent Van Sickle left. 
There are so many cases of this kind that I shall cite but one or two 
more. It happened recently that there was a big fight in Denver be- 
tween the board and its appointed superintendent. The superin- 
tendent became the issue. He appealed to the people and said in 
effect, "This board wants to put me out; I want to stay; if you be- 
lieve in me, vote the board out of office." Superintendent GJe started 
the recall on the board members that were opposed to him. He suc- 
ceeded in ousting them through his direct appeal to the people, and 
then he got back his position as superintendent. Those of you who 
are citizens of Berkeley know that former Superintendent Bunker of 
that city had a similar trouble. The board notified him that it would 
not reappoint him, several months before his term was to expire. But 
he thought he should remain as superintendent of Berkeley, so he 
made his appeal directly to the people. The city of Berkeley was 
split wide open, politically. The friends of Mr. Bunker did all they 
could to recall certain members of the board of education opposed 
to him, and Mr. Bunker himself made stump speeches nightly in his 
own behalf. A special recall election was held to decide on the reten- 
tion of Mr. Bunker. Was not Mr. Bunker the whole issue? Was 
not the question put up to the people directly, "Shall we keep Mr. 
Bunker as our superintendent, or shall we keep the board, and let 
Mr. Bunker go?" The people sustained the board and Mr. Bunker 
left the city. So you see that when boards do not want superin- 
tendents these superintendents can and do go to the people to have 
the board recalled. In other words, as the people of Denver by their 
votes elected a superintendent so the people of Berkeley by their votes 
rejected a superintendent. But why not have left the question to the 
people in the first instance through our usual and long-tried election 
method rather than have the people finally assert their will in so 
round-about, cumbersome and generally unpleasant a fashion? The 
* * '"perintendent is chosen by the people for a fixed term of four 
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years. During that term he is free to work whole-heartedly for the 
good of the schools. Will anyone contend that it is an advantage 
to the department and to the children to so change the system that 
the community may be thrown at any time into the throes of a bitter 
wrangle because of the appointed superintendent endeavoring to main- 
tain what he believes to be his rights? After all, the reservoir of all 
power in a democracy is the people ; you have to go back to the elec- 
torate at all times. The present laws may be amended to provide 
for the appointment of a superintendent, but changes in the law have 
never in the past, and never will in the future, change human charac-^*^ 
teristics. So I say as to our present system that, even if the board 
does work by committees, as the survey says, what is wrong with it? 
The only fair way to judge is by facts and results. Our teaching 
force is one of the best to be found anywhere. The extremely high 
standards of our competitive civil service system for the appointment 
of teachers has made this splendidly true, and the Survey report, 
though it passes lightly over the work the superintendent has for 
years been doing to bring about this result, acknowledges the worth 
of our teachers. As for the pupils, the tests of the Survey, the re- 
ports of the university and other authorities speak in terms of highest 
praise. As to administration, despite all that has been said about 
"dual control," the fact remains that there is no "dual control," and 
the statement is a pure fabrication. 

Now just a word as to Mr. Adams' reference to the product of 
our schools as viewed from the business man's standpoint: We are 
too prone to judge our children by adult standards. That is particu- 
larly true of business men, and it is not fair. The fitness for your 
work of the boy who comes to you depends largely on the grade from 
which he left school. In the lad whom circumstances obliges to leave 
school too early you do not get the full and finished product of our 
schools. And much depends also on the business you put him in. 
If you put a sixth or seventh grade pupil in a job which belongs to a. 
high school boy, he probably will not be satisfactory — of course not. 

President Gilman of Johns Hopkins University has said that the 
product of any university or of any educational institution for any 
period should not be judged until twenty or twenty-five years after 
that period.. He spoke the truth. We may not be entirely satisfied 
with ourselves as we are now — ^but would we be willing to be 
weighed and measured by what we were when we. left school? 
Frankly, not I. So I repeat, we do not always judge the boy justly. 
He must have time to develop and mature in the business in which he 
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engages. At no time should the school be held wholly responsible. 
The home and the church are just as great factors in the development 
of the boy's mentality and character. 

RmmarkM by W. W. Bmatty 

Mr. Beatty: In addition to the question that Mr. Wilson just 
asked, I would like to ask another one along the same line. Mr. Ron- 
covieri called attention to the Los Angeles situation in which the 
superintendent and the board of education became at outs, and as a 
result there was a situation in which one or the other was forced to 
quit. If in San Francisco the situation should arise where the super- 
intendent of schools and the board of education were in disagreement, 
to whom may we appeal as to who is right? Cannot the superin- 
tendent cancel almost anything that the board of education wants 
to do? 

Rmtnarkg by Affrmd Roncooimri 

Mr. Roncovieri: That is impossible. It is, I know, the central 
idea of the survey that there is a "dual control" in San Francisco, but 
it is wrong. I wrote the otlier day to Dr. Qaxton, saying: "Do you 
mean to say that there is a 'dual control' in the administration of the 
schools of San Francisco? This is an assumption which has no legal 
support. What did you mean by conveying this idea in your survey 
report?" To this I received a letter in which Dr. Qaxton say^: 
"This matter will have my immediate and careful attention." There 
is no conflict of authority under the law. I would like anyone to 
show where it is. There is absolutely no "dual control," no duplica- 
tion of authority, no criss-crossing of power between the superin- 
tendent elected by the people and the four members of the board 
appointed by the mayor. There are here and there a few chedks 
and balances — a wise arrangement recognized everjrwhere in our 
entire system of government. The board can restrain the superin- 
tendent if it is deemed wise to do so. The superintendent can check 
the board within certain limits. But there is no conflict of authority 
provided for in the law; simply a wise distribution of duties which 
do not conflict with one another. 

As to the settlement of disagreements between the board of edu- 
cation and the superintendent, I will simply remind you that there 
have been such in the past — and that they have been settled! Such 
disagreements were unquestionably foreseen, if not actually desired, 
by the makers of the charter. It was in their minds when they pro- 
vided for an appointed majority in the board, with an elected super- 
intendent as ex-officio member to advise and if necessary to criti- 
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cise, that there would be conflicts of opinion at times. But they be- 
lieved that out of these differences, and the discussions incident there- 
to, would come good. With a board which cannot remove the super- 
intendent and a superintendent who cannot remove the board, it is 
obvious that the outcome of all differences is a full and free discus- 
sion and a final settling vote, and the people come into their own 
and learn the whole truth. That is the American way — and it is a 
good way! — the only way in which the people come into their knowl- 
edge of what is going on, which is so clearly their right and due. 

Dr. Qaxton speaks of educational leadership— of the board ap- 
pointing a man who will lead the board — ^and later he says this leader 
shall be subordinate to the board. You must know that generally 
"la)rmen" compose the board of education — "butchers, bakers and 
candlestick makers," who have limited knowledge of school questions. 
The day after they are elected or appointed they assume educational 
leadership and proceed to dictate to their appointee — that poor su- 
perintendent. The superintendent may know that the candlestick 
maker is wrong, but the candlestick maker says, "I want you to do 
this," and generally, or very frequently, he does just what he is told 
to do. If he is a manly man, as Francis of Los Angeles was, he re- 
fuses and then trouble again ! No, you can't beat this present system 
of election. 

RemarkM by Carleion W, WoMhbume 

Mr. Washburne: I would like to ask Mr. Roncovieri if either 
Van Sickle or Francis have, at any time, advocated the change to the 
system under which we are now working? 

Mr. Roncovieri: Yes, sir! It just happens that your question 
carries a statement absolutely true. Superintendent Francis said to 
me in the presence of a member of my office, when he came to visit 
me some time ago: "Roncovieri, I dislike to leave Los Angeles, but 
I am forced out by an unfriendly board. They have refused to pay 
me my salary and I am now fighting for it in the courts. If I could 
go directly to the people — if I were elected by the people as you in 
San Francisco — I do not think I would have to leave Los Angeles. 
The people want me to stay." 

Mr. Washburne: He wished to go to the people. It is a very 
different thing from wishing for a board that is appointed and a su- 
perintendent that is elected. 

Mr. Roncovieri: I do not know what you mean. 

Mr. Washburne: I mean that because you wish to have the 
present system continued here does Mr. Francis desire to have the 
same absolutely confused system in Los Angeles? 
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Mr. Roncovieri: There is no confused system. You are assum- 
ing that there is a confused system. There is none. I said that John 
Francis told me he wished he could go before the people for election. 
He had done such splendid work that he felt the people appreciated 
his services and would retain him, and I believe the people would 
have retained him. 

The Presiding Officer: I am going to ask Dr. D'Ancona to 
throw a little light on this subject in a word or two. 

RmmarkM by Dr. A. A. D'Aneana 

Dr. D'Ancona: I do not think very much is gained by a spirit 
of controversy, so I will not take that tone. I like to take methods 
in a philosophic way — what in the long run will be the result — and I 
would say that in the long run a system of an appointed board of 
education with an elected superintendent means discord. When the 
charter went into effect and the board of education under the pres- 
ent system took office, almost immediately there was discord. Whether 
there be discord or not depends upon the personnel and their quali- 
fications. Whenever the board of education are high-minded people 
and believe in the qualifications and in the ideals and the purposes of 
a superintendent, whether elected or not, they will defer to the su- 
perintendent. Taken in the long run, I think the system inevitably 
is vicious and means discord. (Applause.) 

The Presiding Officer: I am going to ask that we may be 
V)ermitted to hear a few words from one who, more than any others, 
J^BS responsible for the Qaxton Survey. I ask Mrs. Steinhart to tell 
us something about it. 

Retnai^ by Ain, Jene H, Steinhart 

Mrs. Steinhart: It is difficult for me to add anything of inter- 
est about the survey after what has already been said tonight, but 
there is one thing I would like to say in answer to Mr. Adams, which 
is that the purpose of education is not to train a boy, or a girl either, 
for that matter, just to fit into somebody's business. The purpose of 
education is to prepare the child for life — ^to make of him a well- 
rounded individual and a useful citizen, an asset to the community 
in which he lives. It is something much more than the mere teach- 
ing of skill in some particular business or profession. 

The survey gives many constructive suggestions for just this very 
thing, this broader aspect of education. 
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In studying the survey it will be found, I think, that most people 
so far have confined their attention, and justly, to the first seven 
chapters of the report — ^those dealing with the present conditions and 
achievements of the schools. Some of the best work and most con- 
structive suggestions will be found in the remaining eight chapters, 
those dealing with Civics, Art, Music, Education of the Immigrant, 
Community Centers and Night Schools, etc. In this latter part of the 
survey report, which is as yet too little known by the public, the 
Survey Commissioners have expressed their ideas as to what a mod- 
em school system should be. They have tried to show how the broad- 
ening and enlargement of the school curriculum and the extension of 
school activities will contribute directly to the betterment and enrich- 
ment of our civic life. For the child educated under such a system 
will receive a more rounded development, both physical and mental, 
and a stimulation of his interests in many directions. Through the 
proper pre-vocational training and skillful guidance he will be better 
able, than at present, when chance alone guides him-, to choose a 
business, trade or profession to which he is adapted and in which, 
because he likes it, he is liable to do well. But further than that, 
through his cooperation in the various school activities, he will re- 
ceive a well-defined notion of his duties as a member of a gproup, and 
this, in turn, will fit him in later life to assume with some purpose the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

I think we can answer Mr. Adams very truly when we say that 
the Survey Commission has taken into account something more than 
the mere mechanical side of education. (Applause.) 

RemarkB by Mn* C E. Croijean' 

Mrs. Grosjean: I would like to say something tonight as the 
member of an organization which opposed this survey for reasons 
that I have not time to go into now. 

I, too, believe that education cannot be measured, cannot be 
weighed. You cannot have a dead uniformity. One child will de- 
velop along one line, another along another. 

It seems strange to me that the survey did not condemn in toto 
our miserable text book system, the most unattractive system, I 
think, of any schools of the states. Take our books and compare 
them, as I have compared them, with the books in the private schools^ 
and they are below par. Give children an interesting book and half 
the battle is won. Take, for example, the little child coming into 
school. His enthusiasm is one hundred per cent in the second grade 
and third grade; in the fourth grade enthusiasm begins to wane, and 
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in the fifth grade the teacher has a hard struggle. Take for your- 
delves our geography. Try to get something out of the geography, 
and then you will understand why the teacher does not say to the 
child, "Take this book home and study your geography lesson." Why 
does the teacher have to take that book and pick out the facts from 
it and make it a system of questions and answers and have the chil- 
dren learn it by rote and drill them in that way? I am not blaming 
the teacher. You understand that a teacher first has to have a high 
school education; next she must have two years of training in the 
normal school under Dr. Burk and Mr. Anderson; then she has two 
years of probation. By that time she ought to be pretty well fitted 
for her work. If you do not believe what I say about the text books, 
take your children's text books and see how hard it is for the chil- 
dren to get anything from them, and how for the children it is so 
dreary to work and study by themselves, because they get so little 
help from their arithmetic, geography and their bigoted, narrow- 
history. 

Now, I have said that the teachers do their part. The teacher in 
school sometimes does two things: Tries to forget the home; tries 
to invade the home. You must not forget that the mothers in the 
land have done and are doing a magnificent service, and that the 
school must not attempt to override or to encroach upon the home. 
Right it is to try to get into touch with the parents, but their duty is 
a sacred duty. Before closing I would say that the cultural side of 
education is not given enough thought. The vocational side is neces- 
sary ; I am sa3dng nothing against vocational education for those who 
crave for it. Many of them will not take the general education. But 
we American citizens, every one of us, even to the street sweeper, are 
entitled to a broad general education, which can readily be given in the 
grammar school. I know whereof I speak. I know that children in 
intelligent homes get an intelligent education; that they have an ad- 
vantage over the children who have not that association ; but there is 
no reason why the schools should not in a way supply that general 
culture. And please do not speak of the children who are in the pul>- 
lic schools as the children of the masses. Wlio are the rest of us, 
anyhow? We are all the masses. We are all the great American 
people. We are all the citizens and the law makers of this great 
country. (Applause.) 

The Presiding Officer: We are approaching the hour of ad- 
journment, and I am going to ask those who speak to be very brief, 
because we are going to ask Dr. Langer to say a word in dosing. 
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Mr. Elkus: We have had the advantage of the superintendent 
of schools and also Dr. D'Ancona, particularly on the organization of 
the department. We have also some other members of the board of 
education who ought to be able to give advice on this question. If 
they would be willing to do so, it would be worth our while to hear 
from them. 

The Presiding Officer : Miss Regan, a member of the board of 
education, is with us. We shall be glad to hear from her. 

RetnarkM by AgneB G. Regan 

Miss Regan : Doctor D'Ancona has given expression to the opin- 
ion of the board of education in a general way. Personally, I wish 
simply to say this about the survey: It is a little unfortunate that 
certain difficulties therein, certain criticisms, have been picked out 
and emphasized, while many points of very great value have gone 
unnoticed; and so a misconception as to its whole purpose has arisen 
in the minds of many of our people. In taking the survey of the 
San Francisco schools it must not be forgotten that if a group of 
experts be asked to come into any school system they will endeavor 
to show, not just how good it is, but how it may be improved, and, 
more important than all, what the ideal should be, this ideal to be 
considered in the light of knowledge secured as to the general con- 
ditions in the community of which the system is a vital part. Now, 
surely, we would be very short-sighted people if we felt the San Fran- 
cisco school system had reached anywhere near an ideal situation. 
Personally I am quite sure that a number of us could have made the 
survey and could have duplicated many of the things said of us by 
outsiders, only we would not have been believed. 

Now that attention has been called to certain conditions in our 
schools which need to be remedied, San Francisco does, as she usu- 
ally does, be it criticism of any sort — of her architecture, of her moral 
conditions, of anything in the community: It is blazoned on every 
lamp-post that the world may know it all. But it does not hurt in 
the long run — ^perhaps we are a little more honest about ourselves 
than other communities. We go along quietly in the meantime and 
do many good things of which people do not hear. There are fine 
things in the school department worth while that are not mentioned, 
but, after all, when people are paid to come in to show how to im^ 
prove conditions, suggestions are certainly to be expected, and if the 
suggestions are worth while it is certainly a good business policy to 
get the worth of our investment by following them if possible. 
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In this case, as in everything else, mistakes may be made, erro- 
neous statistics compiled and incorrect conclusions drawn^ but if 
there be some underlying truth let us find it and forget the minor 
details. Let us say to ourselves: If these are the conditions, how 
are we going to improve them? As far as the board of education is 
concerned, the members agree with Doctor D'Ancona that we indi- 
vidually cut no figure in the discussion at the present time. If fun- 
damental things in the organization of the board are not the best 
things, then it is for those who are interested, after due considera- 
tion, after studying conditions in other places, after looking into the 
reasons on both sides, to say to the people that the type of administra- 
tion is not of the best and that a better one can be found. Such a 
course of action is the only thing that spells progress. After all, in 
the long run we must go back to the people, put the question frankly 
to them and accept their judgment. Certainly the board of education 
should be the last ones in the world to put anything in the way of a 
change which would be for the good of a department as a whole. 
The important thing for them is to make the San Francisco schools 
what they should be, and as a teacher in the schools for a great many 
years and as a member of the board of education I can say to you 
frankly, as I am willing to say to everybody: There is tremendous 
room for improvement and it is our business to see that that improve- 
ment is made. The board of education has no other desire, as it has 
no greater duty than to cooperate with the people of San Francisco 
to this end. (Applause.) 

The Presiding Officer : There is one other member of the com- 
mittee that I saw awhile ago — Mr. Brandenstein. Is Mr. Branden- 
stein here? He has gone out. Then I think we will ask Dr. Langer 
to close the discussion tonight. 

RemarkM hy Samuel Langmr 

Dr. Langer: Practically everything that needs to have been said 
has been said. There are just one or two things that need to be added 
in order to clear the situation. 

In the first place, I want to take up Mr. Roncovieri's personal 
challenge and state that the contents of this syllabus, and those of the 
more extended digest which was read before the society at the special 
meeting on October 24th, reproduce as nearly as possible only opin- 
ions based on data and facts submitted in the report of the Survey 
Commission. 
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If it had been allowable for me to express personal opinions, I 
'would have eliminated some things and added several others. But 
this is a s3mopsis of what the Survey Commission appointed by the 
United States Bureau of Education, working under the leadership of 
Dr. Qaxton, had to tell us about our schools. 

To make the criticism that there has not been personal credit given 
to individuals or to particular people, or that no mention has been 
made of special merits or of things that have been done, is unreason- 
able. It is useless to expect any such thing at all. A survey com- 
mission that comes in to give suggestions for our improvement is not 
going to look for the good things mainly and pat us on the back; it 
is going to give us a standard and tell us where we can improve. 
Naturally it is going to dwell on the faults and not on the merits. 
Nobody denies that the superintendent of schools, in the series of 
reports which he has submitted year by year to the board of educa- 
tion, has made many happy and desirable suggestions. To discover 
the reason why they have not been carried out we must examine the 
system ; also to discover why the community has not been made aware 
of the suggestions. Three-fourths of the people of San Francisco do 
not know anything about them. There must be something radically 
wrong with a system which can bring about such results. ^ 

I want to say a word regarding the criticisms on the data. To 
cavil at the data and call attention to a flaw here and there, or to a 
mistake in the arithmetic, is petty. I know a professor of English 
literature in Qiicago University who in court could not locate a par- 
ticular quotation from Shakespeare. That does not indicate that he 
•was not a competent English scholar, only that the particular passage 
happened to escape him. Granted that a member of the Survey Com- 
mission has made mistakes in deriving percentages. It is unfortu- 
nate, but not serious. Anyone may slip on details. If you will ob- 
serve that blue slip again you will notice a mistake on the last page 
in the spelling of the word "counsel." It should be c-o-u-n-s-e-1, and 
is spelled c-o-u-n-c-i-1. That error does not affect the reliability of 
the document. To try to condemn a large and important piece of 
work, or attempt to lead to condemnation, on a basis of petty quib- 
bling criticisms of tables or the absolute accuracy of statistics, I 
think is essentially a confession. What we want to get at is behind 
such trifles. We should not permit anyone to kick up such a dust of 
statistics as to hide the real issue. 

Now a word regarding the criticism that the report deals only 
with schoolmen's problems and does not touch the radical defects oT*^ 
which business men complain. The facts that are given to you here 
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are contained mostly in the first seven chapters of the survey. The 
more extended treatment, the more intimate knowledge of certain sub- 
jects, the more immediate needs in San Francisco for adapting the 
school system to individual groups, or to children in differing locali- 
ties, are contained in the last chapters. There are 1,600 pages in all. 
How can you get it all in in a digest? When the whole report is 
published perhaps some of you will wade through the 1,600 pages. 
As it is, it was possible only to give you the main things, the main 
line of thought. The attempt has been made to show the causal se- 
quence, which begins with the organization of the school system, 
works down through the appointment and professional stimulation of 
the whole school staff, through the construction of the course of 
study, through its arrangement, through its application to the chil- 
dren, down to the result on the children themselves, in general taking 
note of the general character of our school population and of the 
complaint of the business men that the school product is not up to 
par, and in particular giving information regarding the achievement 
of pupils in the individual subjects. 

Criticism has been made of the data given regarding the tests. 
The survey report distinctly says that there was not enough oppor- 
tunity given to make enough of these tests to set a standard. It is 
certainly true that a standard could not have been set on the basis of 
the number of tests that were made. But what then? It indicates 
something else. If you have a business organization which is spend- 
ing on its output $8,000 a day, as we in San Francisco are spending 
on our schools, wouldn't you expect an experimental laboratory to be 
conducted where experiments could be made for the improvement of 
the product? Where is your laboratory in the school system of San 
Francisco? Why were these tests never systematically given before? 
It is stated that the constitution has eliminated the requirement for a 
school census. But that is of fundamental importance. The compul- 
sory education law must be enforced. You do not know how many 
cripples, how many deaf, dumb and blind, how many mental defec- 
tives you have in San Francisco. There should be a school census, 
whether the law requires it or not. The defense, again, is an ad- 
mission. 

You must look, therefore, not at individual data or tables, nor 
even at individual men. Personalities — excepting the reference to the 
blue slip — ^have been eliminated. Let us continue to eliminate them. 
Let us look at the schools themselves and see how the report of the 
Survey Commission shows a trail which leads up to a system organ- 
ization which is so fundamentally bad that, although the superintend- 
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ent of schools and the members of the board of education might live 
in all peace and harmony, nevertheless there is a possibility of discord 
through a duplication of power and of duty, which causes responsi- 
bility to fall between the two and makes inevitable the faults which 
have been noted. 

Therefore, it is not a question of who may occupy the position 
of superintendent of schools; it is not a question of who may be a 
member of the board of education. It is a question of what system 
will be most nearly fool-proof. What system can be devised which 
shall assure to the city of San Francisco the greatest chance for ef- 
fective schools, which shall be fully developed along every line which 
is necessary and give us the greatest chance for permanence and 
consistency in enforcement ? That is the suggestion which the Survey 
Commission leaves with us. Moreover, the suggested system was not 
hypothetically evolved. They did not come here with a ready-made 
schenue and say, "Here is a model system which is operating in Los 
Angeles, or in Qeveland, or in some other place. Your system is bad 
because it differs from this system, and you should change yours to 
conform." On the contrary, they came in here and examined the 
matter from the ground up, gathered their data, drew their conclu- 
sions from the facts, and now say to us, "The chief of your troubles 
comes from the fact that you have a dual system, with coordinate 
power vested in two branches of your school government. You can- 
not hope for much immediate improvement, and you can hope for no 
permanent improvement until you substitute for that a unit system of 
control." This is the heart of the matter, and all the rest is detail 
(Applause.) 

The Presiding Officer: We have passed the usual hour of ad- 
journment, and unless there is anything further, of moment, the Qub 
will stand adjourned for one month. 
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